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Public Sinners 

By ROBERT HICHENS. 




;^*ipOTHING on earth is, to me, much more intolerable than what your man 
of many words, your speech-making monstrosity, knows by the name 
of a public dinner. To him such a function signifies one thing, and 
one thing only : an orgie of inordinate feeding, instantly succeeded by 
an orgie of inordinate monologues, real turtle followed by real twaddle, venison 
giving place to vain platitudes, the loving cup tottering from hand to hand as a 
signal to plethoric officialdom that the era of stammer about the Royal Family, 
and bad grammar about the Army and Navy, is at hand, while four unfortunate 
persons are, more often than not, ushered in from some secret place to pipe and 
trill " O who will o'er the Downs ? " to an assemblage that can only think of 
active exercise as an invention of the Devil, and of any downs whatever as things 
to be gazed on from afar by the glazed eyes of men who can never hope to play 
a game of golf or to " give the dogs a run " again. At such public dinners as 
these Death often sits, I feel convinced They clear the crowd from behind the 
door at which the younger generation is so diligently knocking. 
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But there is another sort of public dinner, which is a very different matter. 
It does not always begin with real turtle, and the loving cup does not circle to 
set bald heads heavily bowing during its progress. Its end is not made ridiculous 
by elderly generals searching for military puzis, or by genial Aldermen declaring 
that the Mansion House is the bulwark of our liberties, and the Bank — where the 
omnibuses stop — the prop and mainstay of the Anglo-Saxon race. It does not 
begin too early or end too late. It is a dinner gay with flowers and gay w^ith 
conversation, soothed by the strains of carefully withdrawn violins, and ministered 
to by human beings whose gait is not eloquent of flat-footed afliiction, and who 
do not look upon china as a means of impromptu musical performances of a 
barbaric nature, combined with that form of ineflective juggling which wreathes the 
heads of the guests with unexpected asparagus, or obliges them to "strike out*' 
for a place of safety through an undesired ocean of white sauce. 

The restaurant dinner, long so popular in Paris, is at last becoming as 
popular in London, and even the owners of charming houses, and the possessors 
of divine cooks, desert their homes to entertain their friends in public, and fare 
forth to seek the gaiety and the distraction attendant upon those public feasts 
which need terrify neither the digestion nor the brain. Of course there exist, 
and will always exist, persons of a serious cast of thought — the frivolous name 
them fogies — who prefer to swallow in seclusion, and who consider that the hum 
and twinkle of distant violoncellos and violins obscure the alertness of the 
palate and slay the serenity of the mind. These individuals are apt to suppose 
that a public dinner, of whatever kind, must closely resemble the banquet 
of the invalids described by Zola in "Lourdes," and are lost in astonishment at 
the modern restlessness which leads so many of us to give our cooks a quiet 
evening over tht? " Family Herald," while we flutter from the Savoy to Claridge's, 
intent upon the satisfaction of the ear and eye, as well as upon the satisfaction of 
the appetite. They call the smallest restaurant a caravanserai, and the most 
soothing quartet of strings a brass band. And, sitting quietly at home, not wholly 
free from a haunting sensation of being "out of it," they predict the end of the 
world and the speedy destruction of this generation of diners in public. 

The diners in public don't much care. They find it entertaining to exchange 
the usually small private dining room for a large and lofty apartment, carefully 
lighted and admirably ventilated. They enjoy the murmur of the music prompting 
them to talk. Above all, they are amused by the vision of the world, which fills 
their eyes more satisfactorily than the ancestors in oils at home. No doubt the 
staring hero who fought at Waterloo, the simpering damsel who played with her 
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looking its best when it is dining, after the soup has stolen its fatigue and 
before the liqueurs have flushed its cheeks. For the man who is not genial 
towards the end of a good dinner is probably never genial at all; and the woman 
who can't be lively over an ice soufflet, or sweet after a glass of dry champagne, 
can scarcely possess the happy capacity for persiflage, or the feminine gift of fascina- 
tion. Dinner is a delightful fact, and it is also a fact that delightful people are most 
delightful at dinner. 

There are men and women who can be brilliant or entertaining anywhere, even 
in a bathing machine or a four-wheeler. Unfortunately they are rare birds. Most 
of us require a certain amount of assistance to enable us to be amusing, witty, and 
gay. Place us among the ancestors in oils, in the small private dining room, 
and we are a little dull. The poodle and St. Michael's Mount do not prompt 
us to our best bon mot. The impossible wife, the wrinkles, and the snuff" 
box do not elicit our latent powers of anecdote and of repartee. But when we 
dine in public, when we find ourselves surrounded by a gay universe intent upon 
entries and intercourse, when we hear delicious fiddles playing D^libes and have 
a world of conversational material spread out before us — in our neighbours, where 
is the limit to our enchanted chatter ? The sight of the fascinating actress, wearing 
her hair in indiscreet bandeaux, at the next table but one, reminds us of that 
capital story about a European monarch ; the profile of the politician, who is trying 
to find definite sustenance in the minute body of the hot quail, on the left, jogs 
our memory of a passage in his early career which we, at least, shall not willingly 
let die. All about us there is a sparkle of talk which acts upon us like an electric 
battery. The great room is full of mental emanations which are as bellows waking 
the slumbering fires of our souls. Scarcely knowing why, we grow lively, we feel 
elated. In the distance we catch sight of friends looking hilarious, and we are 
disposed to emulate them. "V^Hiy should they have the monopoly of the evening's 
gaiety? We arm our wits for the fray, and this arming is no longer an effort. 
On the contrary, it has become a pleasure. In a crowd, self-consciousness flies. 
Small rooms, small companies, are apt to foster it, unless the gathering be a closely 
intimate one. The laugh that is conspicuous in a private house is no more than 
a smile in a smart restaurant, and if a jest is feeble or a story rather lacking 
in point, the fiddles are very kind and hide the rags, or even turn them into a 
semblance of brocade. 

The extraordinary person, the wit of the. very first water, the profound 
philosopher, the passionate seeker after knowledge, the romantic dreamer, these 
may find their happiest hunting ground within narrow walls and a strictly limited 
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circle. For them should be arranged a carefully chosen "octave.** Rogers would 
probably as soon have turned somersaults as have given his good things to a 
restaurant audience, or told his bitterly flavoured anecdotes, with their "sharp 
sauce," to an accompaniment by Mascagni or a Hungarian Waltz. But the world 
is mainly composed of ordinary people, to whom conversation is a distraction 
rather than a study, and who scarcely desire that their sayings shall be carefully 
recorded, or the play of their vagrant thoughts be busily noted down. Some of 
us converse, a few — modern Coleridges — hold forth, most of us merely chatter. 
And nowhere can chatter be more facile and more agreeable than at these modern 
public dinners. They are growing, and they will doubtless grow, in favour. They 
are beloved of women, for women love to stand at the edge of a parterre of gowns, 
to note and to compare the various cuts and colours, to make sure, rapturously, 
that they are holding their own in the great and sedulous competition of fashion. 
They are enjoyed by men, for men delight to see pretty women ; and even the old 
fogies find a fearful pleasure in them now and then, when they are lured from the 
chimney comer to the corner table behind the glass screen, where one can see the 
pageant without being too conspicuous oneself. Of course they say they can't eat 
in the midst of such a bustle, but somehow the remark only comes at the end of 
dinner, over the black coffee. It would be impolite to point out that they have 
forced themselves to ply "a very good knife and fork," and to make short work 
of some seven courses. Still there is the fact, shocking as it may seem. 

To tell the truth, bustle, of an ordered, a refined, a carefully-thought-out kind, 
has become almost a necessity of the race. Only the rare spirits object to it. Most 
of us are like the happy heroine of the old novel, who loved nothing so well as to 
pass a morning " in pleasant bustle and shopping." But we carry the pleasant bustle 
on into our evenings, and leave out the shopping. We can obtain occasional necessary 
quiet in the country, or in foreign towns, on the banks of old Nile, in the sunny 
desert at Biskra, in the Swiss valleys, or among the hoary Scotch mountains. In 
London we want to see our neighbours and the notorieties of the day. We want to 
hear the last good thing and the last gay waltz, to note the very latest fashion, and — 
low be it spoken — to know just a little about the most recent scandal. We do ! We 
may deny it, we may protest, we may call the gods to witness — but we do. And so 
we enjoy, with an ever-increasing pleasure, the life of the restaurant, where quick 
gossip swims up under the shaded electric lights, where the genial existence of the 
huge city is set to music and to laughter, where we can forget for awhile our cares 
among the flowers, and can realise that we are all a great brotherhood. For when 
does man most truly feel, in the depths of his soul, that he is but a member of a 
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mighty family? Some will say in heroic moments, on a battle-field; or in frigid 
moments, among the petrified assembly gathered round the comic papers in the 
dentist's waiting-room; or in pious moments, shrouded in the shadows of some 
mighty cathedral, while the distant organ sings like some mysterious eternal voice. 
It would be nearer the point to say when he is dining in the midst of other diners. 
A good dinner is a marvellous link between man and man, let the vegetarians say 
what they will. Friendship is not meant to be baptised with water, nor fidelity pledged 
over a mess of lentils. We are exquisitely human although we may not wish it. And 
the restaurant is the temple of humanity, where we fall before the shrine of the ctief^ 
and offer up the incense of an honest devotion at the altar of the cordon bleu. 



Out of Our Window.* 

By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 

WITH DRAWINGS BY JOSEPH PENNELL. 

an articU that apptared in lie " Pall Mall MagiaiiK," reprinltd by kind perm 
of Ihi Editor and of Mrs. Pbhnbll.) 



HERE are some millions of windows in London, and yet only a very few 
are worth living behind always or looking out of daily. Where would 
be the gaiety in staring for ever upon Bays water or Bloomsbury 
mediocrity 7 I would as lief engage rooms in HoUoway Jail as in eligible 

where half the windows command a blank wall or, at the best, a dreary court. 
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St. John's Wood gardens, though pretty, always seem to play at being country. 
And, to my mind, there is not much to choose between Kensington and Brixton, 
between Belgravia and Southwark, so hopeless are all in their monotony. 

When we go to see our friends who live in these parts, perhaps we like them 
the better because their windows are insignificant and dull, their rooms never looking 
so well as when curtains are drawn ; while for .us, on the contrary, our window and 
its world suffice. From it we see the Thames, where it takes its great swing past 
Somerset House and the Temple ; we see the red-sailed barges slouching down 
with the tide and the penny steamboats working up against it; we see the dQ,me 
and towers of St. Paul's, and all the spires of Wren's city, and even, though more 
vaguely, Lambeth Palace and Westminster lights above Charing Cross Bridge. 
" Ah, such a life, such a life, as we lead at the window here ! " All day there is 
something to see; all evening and all night the river holds for us its private view 
of nocturnes. 



Other men there have been in other days who thought our window theirs, though 
we know that they but held it in trust for us. Bacon, I suppose, fancied the site 
specially designed for him when, in the summer time, the breeze brought through 
his window, as it brings to us through ours, the smell of the sea and of ships, 
" that earnest of romance," and when, in winter, he looked up from his work to 
watch, as we watch them now, the gulls passing in a white flight. Buckingham, I 
have no doubt, was equally convinced that the riverside just here. was created but 
for his orgies, though the cats of the neighbourhood, led by. our unprincipled 
James Jn., are as certain that his water gate was built solely for their midnight 
revels. Pepys little dreamed that he was but preparing the way for us when he 
set up his library in the York House that Canaletto drew from the river with James's 
water gate in the foreground. The windows of York House came down in the 
course of time — as it was always meant that they should — to give place to ours ; 
then, not long after, Etty amiably established himself as caretaker, and devoted 
himself to our window as faithfully as if it had been really his. 



Often I wonder of what use eyes were to artists in Etty's time. During the 
long period when he took care of our window three generations of painters, his 
friends and followers, must have looked from it. But how many were impressed 
by the river's loveliness ? What charm had it for Fuseli or Sir Thomas Lawrence ? 
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Turner, it is true, knew and said there was finer scenery on the Thames than on 
any river in Italy, and, if he could, he would have taken our window from Etty, 
and it would have become for evermore the shrine of the Ruskinite. In our rooms 
Constahte, too, we like to think (and we are careful not to consult dates), must 
first have been inspired to paint his Waterloo Bridge. But of the next generation, 
of the younger men, Maclise, Palmer, Calvert, who came to drink tea, eat muffins, 
and talk shop with Etty, was there one who remembered to look from the window, 
or, if he did, could see the picture it framed i" 



Not until our own time, not until the coming of Mr. Whistler and Mr, Henley, 
was the poetry of the Thames discovered, were its Nocturnes painted, its 
Voluntaries sung. And yet, sometimes now, people who envy us sigh as they 
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ST. PAULS ON A SPRING DAY. 
By Joseph Pennell. 
Re^oduced hy kind P€rmi55ion of tfu Editor of tht '* Pall Mall Magasint. 



look out of our window and remind us of what it must have been in Etty's 
times ! 

Then, I know, at high tide the water washed the steps of the old gate, at low 
tide barges lay stranded on wide mudbanks directly below our window, as they do 
still below the Brewery and Shot Works opposite. But now we have the Embank- 
ment curving with the river, its line of tights by night and the gay lamps of the 
swift hansoms ; by day, the many trees in the Gardens, so that when spring comes 
I can sit at our window, and, like the lady in the ballad, watch the leaves ^grow 
green. I suppose Hungerford Market was picturesque, and the knowledge that 
footpads lurked in the shadows of Villiers Street gave the zest of adventure to 
every evening ramble. But the Underground Station has brought gaiety, as well 
as safety, with it ; the high hoardings round the stables are ablaze with posters ; 
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there is a rush of people, a jingling of hansom bells, a jangling of hurdy-gurdies, 
hoarse cries of newsboys, the hundred-and-one noises that go to the making of 
London's voice, and to the town lover are sweeter than the singing of birds in the 
fields, than the breaking of waves on the cliffs. And, when we are poetically 
inclined, we enjoy the very rumbling of the underground trains, which shake the 
house, because it suggests the beating of the great heart of London. 

  

If we cannot see the sun set behind Westminster, we can see it rise 
behind St. Paul's, which is so fine a spectacle I wonder we are not up every 

morning of our lives to enjoy it. In Switzerland I have known J to turn out 

in the dead hours of the night, just to make himself miserable by climbing tiresome 
mountains or crossing tedious passes. But in London we both sleep placidly 
while that miracle, the dawn, charges 

" the very texture of the grey 
With something luminous and rare." 

Once, and once only, was I in time for the morning performance, and then it was 
because I had a train to catch. Sleepy and cross though I was at. the moment, 
there has stayed with me the impression of " a tangle of silver gleams and dusky 
lights," and of the white majesty of the great dome against the violet and rose of 
the morning sky; a memory of 

" The ancient River singing as he goes 
New-mailed in morning to the ancient Sea." 

And, indeed, it is an hour when all London, if we did but know and profit by it, 
has rare charm, and the streets are sweet as if swept clean by the night wind. I 
remember that, as I walked up toward the Strand, I met a young fresh-faced 
policeman holding a rose in his hand, for all the world like Will Scarlet as 
Mr. Howard Pyle once showed him walking through the glades of Sherwood Forest. 

But, if we miss the first act, we come in for the second, when the City, like 
a garment, wears the beauty of the morning, and ugly Charing Cross Bridge is as 
dim and purple and shadowy as a Turner water-colour, and the river is a golden 
highway for the boats. 

At every turn of the tide they come : the huge hay-barges with their red sails, 
the black coal lighters, drifting slowly, men pulling at the long oars, working 
broadside on, or any way the current makes easiest, or else dragged in long lines 
behind the little tugs belching sable clouds. Now and then a great big sea-built 
steamer moves majestically by, — ^just room for it and no more under the arches of 
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Waterloo Bridge. And all summer we have the penny steamboat, suggesting cool 
excursions to Hampton Court or to Greenwich, which we never by any chance 
take. In a black line, barges for ever lie anchored in mid-stream, while high 
masts break with graceful lines the bare facades of Brewery and Shot Works. 

Commerce is pictorial on the river, and, for our benefit, it presents itself in a 
hundred-and-one different phases, each more delightful than the last. Indeed, it 
is in its infinite variety, due chiefly to smoke and atmosphere, that the Thames is 
unrivalled — that it so far surpasses all other rivers, even the Seine as it winds through 
Paris, or the Danube as it flows under the hills of Buda. 

Sometimes I think it most effective on misty winter mornings, when the sunlight 
comes down leaking and filtering from its cloud ceiling, and the black barges glitter 
as they drift by, and the most grimy details in the thick atmosphere put on richness 
and softness of tone as soon as they begin to recede. And then, in other moods, I 
recall with keener pleasure its radiance in the late summer afternoon, when the red 
sails are Venetian in their splendour, and the cold grey of Waterloo Bridge glows 
flushed and warm, and St. Paul's highest window is a flaming beacon, and every 
white spire " a voice of living light." It is then the band plays in the Gardens, and 
London seems to borrow for an interval the gay manners and customs of Paris. 

But, when all is said, the river reserves its subtlest and tenderest effects for the last 
It is when, in the East, the people are hurrying home from work, when, in the West, 
winter's afternoon tea or summer's dinner keeps all indoors, that it shows its rarest beauty 
to us. For it is loveliest at twilight — Mr. Whistler's hour — when *'^ the evening mist 
clothes the riverside with poetry as with a veily and the poor buildings lose them- 
selves in the dim sky, and the tall chimneys become campanih\ and the warehouses 
are palaces in the night, and the whole city hangs in the heavens, and fairyland 
is before us" A blue and gold fairyland on some evenings, grey and silver on 
others, or again, rose and opal. And the loveliness grows with the night, if there 
be a moon. The golden lights curve with the Embankment, Cleopaira!s Needle a 
tall dark shadow in their midst, and, hanging between sky and water, they cross 
the blue with Waterloo Bridge, Through the darkness flashes a white electric 
glare from Charing Cross; green and red flare the signals on the railroad; 
green and red, over the water, steal the lights of a phantom boat. 

Many a soft summer night, as I have leaned out of our window, life for me 
has rid itself of its prose and seetned all tinctured with romance. It is then I have 
known and loved best our 

** River of foumeys. River of Dreams I " 
A little more, and I should become positively sentimental I 
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Then and {iow. 

By BEATTY KINGSTON, 




^"^IpOT long ago a friend of mine — a charming exemplar of the unfair sex, 
" full of excellent differences " — had a birthday. She is a foreigner, a 
distinguished artiste, and a discriminative gastronome; in short, an 
" Upper Bohemian ^' of the first flight. Wishing to celebrate her natal 
anniversary by giving her as good a dinner as might be obtainable in the 
metropolis, and knowing full well that her judgment in culinary matters was far 
more trustworthy than my own, I first secured her promise to "break a crust" 
with me au cabaret on the day of happy augury, and then consulted her as to the 
character of the commemorative repast and the locality in which we should partake 
of it. " Luncheon or dinner ? " I asked. " Oh, luncheon, of course," was the reply. 
"Dinner, non-obstant la lumih^e ilectrique^ is always more or less lugubrious during 
the winter months. You know, la nuit tons les refas soni gris^ et trop souvent les 
convives aussi. Let us eat our birthday meal by such daylight as is vouchsafed to 
these brumous isles between October and March." "To hear is to obey,'' I re- 
joined ; " all I have still to ask is : What restaurant is honoured by your preference ? " 
"Will you think me too exigeante if I ask you to entertain me out of London? I 
am tired of dark rooms, gloomy ceiling and wall decorations, and waiters so 
dismally clad that they might pass for croquemorts. They depress me." "But," I 
humbly suggested, "where can one lunch satisfactorily outside the four-mile radius 
at this season of the year ? Quartermaine's, the * Star and Garter,' and other extra- 
mural hostelries of good repute are delivered over for the nonce 'to the ravenous 
cyclist, for whose Gargantuan maw they provide coarse viands, repugnant to the 
cultured palate." " You mistake me," she exclaimed ; " I did not mean anything 
suburban. What I was thinking of is the inimitable balcony restaurant at the Savoy 
Hotel, with its admirable cuisine, its nimble, smiling waiters, in short jackets and 
white aprons, and its unrivalled view of landscape and waterscape, spreading away 
to the westward and eastward, up and down river ; the finest riparian coup-d'ceil in 
Europe, bounded to the right of Cleopatra's obelisk by the tall towers of Parliament, 
and to the left of the time-worn monolith by the frowning battlements of Red 
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William's massive keep. Whenever I sit in that luminous balcony, and gaze through 
its crystal panels at a panorama pronounced by Whistler himself to be *the 
realisation of his ideal/ I feel that for the time being 1 have escaped from the grimy 
capital of the commercial world ; from a city of murky streets, muddy roadways, 
hideous churches, and sordid domestic architecture to a region of beauty, grace, 
and dignity, in which * the eye's fond appetite ' grows with what it feeds on. The 
impression that I have been mysteriously transported by *art magic' from common- 
place, work-a-day London to some stately and picturesque foreign town is intensified 
by the vivacious aspect of the restaurant itself, the equipments and appointments of 
which are essentially French in their every detail. To me the gleaming gallery of 
the Savoy restaurant, with its white tiled backing and supreme sobriety of general 
decoration, is a terrestrial epicurean paradise, such as even luxurious and tasteful 
Paris cannot truthfully boast of." 

Thus my fair enthusiast, with every word of whose eloquent eulogy I unreservedly 
agreed. Need I add that the birthday feast was held in the restaurant balcony, or 
that it fully sustained the world-wide reputation of the Savoy cuisine ? Of the 
menu I will only say that it was devised, drawn up, and executed by a past-master of 
the culinary craft, and that its concrete result was a gastronomic achievement which 
could not have been surpassed at Voisin's, Paillard's, or Champeaux', nor even at 
Bignon's unpretentious establishment of yore, situate at the corner of the Chausst^e 
d'Antin and the Boulevard, and frequented in the good old days by all the notorious 
gourmets of the Second Empire. After luncheon we performed a brief tour, 
" personally conducted " by one in authority, through the restaurant floor of the 
hotel, and were agreeably impressed by the charming effects of colour and form 
attained by the decorations and fittings of all the reception and private dining- 
rooms, which, as we were informed, strictly followed a consistent scheme of design, 
devised by Mr. Collcutt, artist-architect of the Imperial Institute, of Mr. D'Oyly 
Carte's Opera House (now the Palace Theatre), and other ornate public buildings. 
Several of these rooms, in which artistic picturesqueness and material comfort are 
happily combined, bear the titles of Gilbertian and SuUivanesque chefs-d'oeuvre, 
identified with the well-merited fortunes of the dainty theatre to which the Savoy 
Hotel owes its genesis. Not one of them is unduly lofty, or chilly and depressing in 
aspect. They sedulously eschew the solemn, formal white and gold of the typical 
Anglo-Italian interior, which cast a pale gloom upon so many metropolitan places of 
entertainment and refreshment ; they court the approval of cultured bon-vivants by 
richness and reposefulness of tone, and by a completeness of appliances and 
accessories which leaves no physical requirement unfulfilled. These attractions they 
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Spain, Belgium, Holland, and European Turkey, an observant visit to such 
a thoroughly up-to-date caravanserai as the Savoy cannot but suggest com- 
parisons between the quality of the accommodation provided for the travelling 
public, particularly in this metropolis, by the first-class innkeeper of the fifties, 
and that furnished by the proprietors and managers of really reputable hotels 
at the present day. Among the many marvels of the Victorian Age, none is more 
notable than the multiplication and development of the inducements offered to 
persons of ample means and good social position to take up their residence in a 
well-organised hotel for several months at a stretch, instead of merely utilising it 
as a more or less objectionable stopgap between a railway station and furnished 
lodgings. As lately as thirty years ago London hotels of the most superlative 
respectability were only frequented by people of condition compelled by the force 
of circumstances to visit them for a brief space, and eager to get away from them at 
the earliest date compatible with the fulfilment of their political or social obligations : 
foreigners of distinction, who disliked their gloominess, insular cookery, and inordinate 
charges ; county magnates and provincial potentates of commerce and manufacture, 
unprovided with town houses of their own, who, having to bring their wives and 
daughters up to London for the season, or haply to attend to Parliamentary and 
oflficial duties requiring their presence in the capital, were fain to take up their abode 
temporarily in some time-honoured establishment justly renowned for its ponderous 
plate, massive furniture, and dignified frowsiness. Except is excipiendis, of course ; 
crowned heads, lords-lieutenant, and many-acred country squires were often not averse 
to the expensive dulness and solemn formality characterising those old-fashioned 
hostelries, and cared little where they put up when adverse destiny constrained them 
to exchange the luxurious comforts of their own magnificent mansions for the sombre 
pomps and costly vanities of hotel life in the West End. Now, at the close of the 
century, they find all those comforts, supplemented by many ingenious mechanical 
contrivances for ministering to their habitual and extraordinary requirements, awaiting 
them in an establishment upon the organisation of which practical and artistic 
intelligence has been brought to bear with indefatigable energy and unerring judgment. 
A Prince of the blood or a millionaire can dine to perfection at Claridge's or the 
Savoy, where his food will be prepared by a chef no less accomplished than his own 
cordon bieu, and will be served quite as deftly and promptly, if not more so, as if the 
most elaborately trained service de boucJu of any Royal or Lucullian household had 
been charged with its superintendence. Everything he can possibly wish for in the 
way of information, amusement, or locomotion is at his disposal within the precincts 
of the hotel j the " latest intelligence " of the news agencies, boxes and stalls at all the 
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fashionable theatres, horses and carriages of excellent quality, every facility for com- 
munication by telegraph and telephone, attendants of various nationalities, inter alia^ 
curry-compounding Indians and coffee-brewing Turks, the choicest cms of wine and 
brands of tobacco. I can conceive no pleasanter programme of life in London than 
that which is available to well-to-do foreigners in our hotels of the new school, of 
which the Savoy may be aptly described as the primary examplar, and Claridge's of 
to-day — quantum mutatus ad illo of a past decade ! — as the conclusive expression. 

Let me endeavour to justify my somewhat venturesome assumption that the 
maximum of commodiousness and comfort has been attained in the latest edition 
of the far-famed Royal hostelry, and that the word Claridge is the dernier mot of 
achieved completeness which closes the record of latter-day development in 
relation to hotels, their construction, organisation, equipment, and administration. 
Claridge's has a raison d^etre and individuality of its own. It is essentially a 
residential West End hotel, stamped with a distinctively aristocratic cachet^ and 
fulfilling special requirements, which even the Savoy cannot adequately meet It 
has its being in the very heart of fashionable London, whereas the Savoy consti- 
tutes the nucleus, so to speak, of metropolitan Bohemia, being situate within a 
few hundred yards of all the more popular theatres, of the Law Courts and Inns 
of Court, and of the overwrought region in which British journalism has estab- 
lished its headquarters. The Savoy, moreover, is conveniently handy to the cities 
of London and Westminster, nearly equidistant from the Palaces of the Legislature 
and of the Municipality. It is vivacious and busy, quite up-to-date, altogether 
dans le mouvement. Claridge's is placid, high-toned, and completely " out of the 
hurly-burly.*' It has inherited the calm and dignity of Old Claridge's, than 
which no European hotel could boast of nobler patronage, for at one or another 
time nearly every alien crowned head had reposed beneath its roof, and its 
registers had been enriched by the names of the most eminent Continental 
generals, statesmen, and politicians. By topographical position, apart from its 
manifold modern attractions, Claridge's the Younger is fully qualified to revive the 
most hallowed " traditions " of its venerable predecessor. It stands between Berkeley 
and Grosvenor Squares, in the near neighbourhood of Mayfair, the modish Parks, 
St. James' Street and Piccadilly, within hail of "The Corner" on the one hand, 
and of Club-land on the other. In respect to its capacities of accommodation, it 
knows no rival among the great London hotels. Claridge's contains over four 
hundred rooms, about a moiety of which has been utilised in realising the hotel's 
speciality — to wit, residential suites, in which families may enjoy all the advantages 
of a beautiful and well-appointed home without incurring any of its onerous 
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responsibilities. These suites are tastefully decorated and upholstered in the styles 
of various periods — Louis XV. and XVI., the first Empire, the Georgian and the 
early Victorian — a few of them being faithful reproductions of the best Adams or 
Sheraton manner in its minutest detail. Among them is a unique "Royal Suite" 
accessible by a private entrance, vestibule and staircase, and furnished with no less 
artistic taste than lavish luxuriousness. The principal drawing room, panelled with 
blue silk, is richly curtained and carpeted in darker shades of the predominant 
colour, and fitted up with Chippendale furniture executed in dark carven 
mahogany. An adjacent bedroom is decorated and upholstered in graduated tones 
of green, and another in pink striped silk, its triple-pile Wilton carpet displaying 
pale red roses on a dark verdant ground. The Royal reception room has a domed 
ceiling, with ornate spandrils and a decorative tympanum ; its walls are hung with 
red silk tabourette, exactly matched in its curtains ; its carpet is of a gorgeous 
royal blue with Oriental borders. All the private dining rooms of Claridge's are 
Georgian, the painted walls having panels framed in decorative mouldings set off 
by gold brocade paper. 

In the words of Hamlet, " Something too much of this ! " Suffice it to add 
in conclusion that art and money have done their utmost to make Claridge's the 
paragon of contemporary hostelries, and with indisputable success. I, at least, 
know not one Continental hotel that can compare with it, otherwise than unfavour- 
ably j and, as I have certainly passed a fourth of my lifetime, which is coeval 
with the Queen's reign, in testing the merits and demerits of foreign caravanserais, 
I may perhaps be permitted to take leave of my readers with the words " Experto 
crede" 
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The House of Call for Emperors. 

By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 

^^' %!^ 

VERY part of London has its history, as full of interest to the cultivated 
antiquarian as it is to the mere reader of "Gossip." The history of 
the Savoy belongs to the City and the centre of London, but the history 
of the Western District — that part having Mayfair on its south side and 
the Tyburn Road or Oxford Street on the north, is the history of what, less than 
two centuries ago, was a rural outskirt of London with gardens, farm-yards, fields, 
cultivated and uucultivated, and, of course, a downward stream or rivulet, sometimes 
digniri2d with the name of river, sometimes affectionately called a brook, and flowing 
from the Hanipstead and Highgate hills to seek the then "silvery" Thames, thence 
to be carried by its big brother into the all-devouring sea. The rivulet that gave the 
name to the important and historic street in which the gentleman's gentleman. 
Monsieur Mivart, immortalised by Lord Byron in " Don Juan," started his Royal 
Hotel, destined to become the " House of Call for Emperors," and to be afterwards 
taken over by Mr. Claridge, was called the Tyburn Brook. The name in the last 
century became disagreeably associated with the tlogarthian gallows at the mouth 
of the Edgware Road (the actual site, I believe, is No. 3, Connaught Terrace), but 
its companion streams were the Westerly Bourne (now suggestive of Mr. Whiteley 
and Westbourne Grove) and the rivulet of St. Mary the Good, vulgarised into 
Mary-bone, and suggestive of the rich, but now extinct, orchards of the obliterated 
St. John's Wood. 

Brook Street (Upper and Lower) derived its name from these northern hill 
streams, which once had the power to tempt old Izaak Walton and his companions 
from their beloved river Lea. Rivulets of this kind, flowing down to and through a 
great city, have a melancholy and inevitable destiny. The trout stream of one 
century becomes the great downfall sewer of the next, as sure as the country which 
God made will be studded by the Devil with semi-detached villas. The Tyburn 
Brook — the god-father of Brook Street — has long been the " King's Scholar's Pond 
Sewer," which passes through the hollow of Piccadilly — formerly the bed of the 
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stream — under Buckingham Palace to Pimlico, where it used to enter the Thames, 
but is now intercepted by the great Northern Outfall Sewer. I explored it many 
years ago from St. John's Wood Chapel, entering a rotten old Styx boat at the " dip " 
in Piccadilly, and singing " God Save the Queen " immediately under the Palace. 

When Monsieur Mivart started his hotel in Lower Brook Street, and the father 
of his successor, Mr. Claridge, was catering for kings and ambassadors, after a fashion, 
at the house which afterwards became "Fenton's" in St. James's Street, London, 
except for its clubs, which, like the present French clubs in Paris were mostly 
gambling houses, was more like a large country town than a great city. Gas was 
being talked about, but not used, and was much in the same position as the electric 
light (the Arc Lamp) was in 1878. People endured dim oil lamps in places like 
Grosvenor Square even up to 1842, or sat, up to the same period, under imitation wax 
candles at the Haymarket Theatre until their coats got spoilt with the greasy drippings. 
Omnibuses were not yet introduced, and railways not yet invented; stage coaches 
ran not only to the country but short journeys in London. Our fore-fathers spared 
their shoe-leather, as it was bought of lordly tradesmen, like Hoby, and was very 
expensive. If they missed their coach from the Whitehorse Cellar to the Bank 
(about a mile-and-a-half), or from the Angel at Islington to the Stock Exchange 
(about a mile), they waited for the next stage, and wasted about three hours. No 
matter, it was an age of leisure. The hackney carriages were huge rickety family 
vehicles, apt to smell a little musty, and more adapted for funerals or evening parties 
than for business people who had the courage, very rare in those days, to admit that 
they were in a hurry. The cab — the first rude idea of a " Hansom " — was a clumsy 
cabriolet, with a seat at the side on which the driver sat, next door, so to speak, to the 
fare, handling the reins somewhat obliquely. 

If you wanted " restaurants," there were no such luxuries properly so called, but 
taverns like " Clunn's " in Covent Garden, where turtle soup and Lachrymae Christi 
were " specialities," and old Madeira could be got, to say nothing of port and sherry, 
if you paid for it ; the London Coffee House on Ludgate Hill, the Gray's Inn Coffee 
House in Holborn, a favourite place for the meetings of creditors, and the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern in the Strand, an equally favorite place for political meetings. There 
were plenty of so-called " chop houses," and places modestly called " cook-shops," 
oyster houses, and soup houses, potato houses (called Irish fruit houses), egg houses, 
salad shops, jelly houses, " shades," some devoted to wine, some to Burton ale, and 
boiled beef houses, which, for some unexplained reason were always called " celebrated." 
There were plenty of " private " hotels, as they were called, another name for boarding 
houses, and in some west end districts these places gathered in a particular street, 
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the Old English Roast Beef), had been the staple food of the 

benighted foreigners. In spite of this insular prejudice, Giraudier 

Started in the Haymarket, Giraud in Castle Street (now Charing Cross Road), near 

what was to be the Alhambra ; Verrey, with his Empire decoration and furniture. 
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made a stand in Regent Street, Bertolini introduced French and Italian cookery 
almost next door to Sir Isaac Newton's house in St. Martin's Street, Leicester 
Square, in opposition to Stone's Panton Street imitation of the Albion in Russell 
Street, Drury Lane (Charles Dickens' favourite house), and Pagliano took the house 
in Leicester Square where Hogarth had lived, and seizing the name but not the 
skill of a celebrated Parisian chef of the past, called it the Sablonnilre. His prices 
were low, and his menu not very elaborate. I quote from one of his bills in 1815, 
which I have in my possession : — 



Soups. 



Fish, 



Vermicelli 
Herb Soup 
Broth . 



s. d. 

o 6 

o 4 

o 4 



Boiled Skate 
Halibut 
Cod 

Salt Fish 
Fried Fish 



s. 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



d. 
6 

9 

8 

6 
8 



Beef with Turnips 
Ditto with Raddishes 
Mutton k la Mode 
Omelette . 
Fried Liver 
Boiled Fowl 
Macaroni . 
Roast Beef 
Roast Fowl 
Salad (spelt Sallad) 
Brocoli 
Potatoes 



s. d. 
o 6 



o 
o 
o 
o 
I 
o 
o 
I 
o 
o 
o 



6 
8 
8 
6 
6 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 
2 



The bill of fare at the " Telegraph Eating Rooms " in Gracechurch Street (also in 
18 1 5), was a little more substantial, but much dearer. Of all these old time places 
the only one left is " Verrey's." 

In the wake of the French Restaurateurs, the smaller caterers followed, and 
the "chop-houses" soon found competition in the "Alamode beef-houses." The 
two most important of these were in Clare Market and Tichborne Street, Piccadilly. 
They both served a good strong serviceable stodge — half liquid and half solid, 
which was cheap and satisfying after the theatre, and was generally eaten with salad. 
In those days there was practically no limit to the night hours for eating combined 
with drinking, and this liberty continued to 1872, when eating in public after half- 
past twelve was made as illegal as music without a licence. 

In spite of the absence of all, or nearly all of those social comforts which we 
now enjoy — telegraphs, telephones, cheap postage, sanitary improvements, cheap 
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transit, cheap literature, cheap and perfect newspapers, palatial hotels with every 
improvement, restaurants of all degrees of excellence, suitable to all pockets, cheap 
clothing, perfect dwellings, palaces of variety, civilised theatres, free libraries, and a 
hundred other products of material progress — there was a dash, a brilliancy, a spirit 
about the " Days of the Dandies," as they were called, which certainly captivate 
the imagination. It was not a sordid — a money-grubbing age. It was not exactly 
a virtuous age, but its vice was not vulgar, and not sneaking. It was artistic, 
and the Prince Regent may have met the champion of the prize ring at Hyde Park 
Corner and driven him down in semi-state in a ** Tilbury" or "Cabriolet" to his 
fight at Moulsey Hurst ; a noble lord, when he wanted to make a lady a present, 
may have posted to his northern estate, cut down a hundred thousand pounds* 
worth of timber, hurled it into the local river to float down to the sea, where it 
was shipped and sold in the London market. Another noble lord may have been 
a fortune to old Fribourg, whose snufF shop still stands in the Haymarket, and 
have had a snuff-box for every day in the year, including Sundays. Another noble 
lord may have gone into Crockford's at midnight, a comparatively rich man in 
those days, when the millionaire had not been invented, and come out at daybreak 
a pauper. Count D'Orsay may have lived in luxury at Gore Lodge — a fortress 
fortified against the bailiffs — to slink down to Crockford's after midnight on Satur- 
day and back to his nest at midnight on Sunday ; and a week without a " Society " 
duel may have been a kind of Passion Week in the calendar. Much of this may 
have been folly, much of it madness, a little of it affectation, or a disease of the 
imitative faculty, but it was inspired by the same spirit that inspired the Balaclava 
Charge. It was magnificent, but it was not business. It certainly was not in 
harmony with Poor Richard's Almanac. It may have been tailor-made. In those 
days the tailor really created the man. The tailor was king, and he knew it. His 
business was to stem the tide of the new-fangled sans-culottism and to preserve the 
class distinctions of dress. Men who dressed as the dandies did could only act up 
to their clothes. Even literary men were not too ink-stained to enter the charmed 
circle. Disraeli was a dandy and a viveur first ; an author, an orator, and a statesman 
afterwards. Bulwer Lytton (the first Earl) followed in Disraeli's footsteps, but sur- 
passed him, as he did Dickens, as a dramatist. Dickens was a dandy, so was 
Harrison Ainsworth. Maclise, in his etchings, has left a striking record of what 
these men were in physical appearance round the table of Frazer, the publisher and 
editor. Gibson, Lockhart, Ainsworth, Bulwer, Disraeli, and D'Orsay : — there was 
not one Adonis or Apollo Belvidere present, but a dozen, and Lady Blessington 
was with them, a Venus glorified with intellect. Even the chef of the day was 
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something more than a chef. Soyer may have been more of a Barnum than a cook, 
his hand may have been too heavy and his sauces too hot ; but he was a personage. 

The Dandy, who was always largely represented at Claridge's, was not neglectful 
of his family duties, or -his muscular training. He would give his belongings a treat at 
Vauxhall to hear Braham and Mrs. Billington sing, and Michael Boai play the Paganini 
" Carnaval de Venise'' on his chin. He would send to Newman's in Regent Street for 
a carriage, where he had an account for such things from the day when he eloped with 
his wife — an heiress, of course — from a boarding school at Brighton (spelt Brighthelm- 
stone) to get married by the blacksmith at Gretna Green. The carriage w^as booked 
according to custom (Newman hated cash payments), but a little ready money had to 
be found for the tolls, as London was then a province of turnpikes. These came to 
about twelve shillings — exclusive of beer-money. Vauxhall was a journey. In ^ those 
days people who lived at the Tillage of Chelsea, and had been to " the play," assembled 
at the bottom of St. James' Street until they got twenty or thirty strong, so that with 
lanterns and bludgeons, and perhaps a blunderbuss or two, they could cross the " five 
fields " at Pimlico and face the footpads at " Bloody Bridge " — the site of Eaton Place 
and the Court Theatre. After the concert and fireworks at Vauxhall (about two o'clock 
in the morning, my paternal legislators,) the family had supper in one of the bay 
windows of the banqueting hall and the champion carver was had up to show how 
much space he could carpet with a pound of ham. By the time my Dandy had 
escorted his family back to Claridge's, Grosvenor Square looked so pleasnnt in the fine 
June morning that my Dandy took a " pick-me-up " (a little egg flip made with sherry) 
instead of going to bed, and went round to " Gentleman Jackson's" at the Tennis Court 
in the Haymarket, to put on the gloves with one of the tutors. Having sent a runner 
to " Johnson's Dandy-Horse Schools" in Brewer Street and Berners Street for his pet 
Dandy-Horse (a bicycle worked with the feet touching the ground instead of inter- 
mediate pedals) he went back to dress as became a gentleman. After his breakfast of 
devilled chicken, he mounted his machine, not dressed like a Highland Gillie, a Dorset- 
shire labourer, or a Barclay and Perkins drayman, but with a Brummel cravat, a tall 
curly-brimmed silk hat, a bright blue loose dress coat with a velvet collar, patent boots, 
and broad strapped-down trousers of the peg-top mould, and " legged " himself off to 
Brighton. The hill- top telegraph signals had told the Clarence Hotel people he was 
coming, and to prepare his promenade clothes, made by Nug^e, his tailor, who was then 
building the Kemp Town extension out of his Bond Street profits. The Clajence was 
a loyal and proper hotel, conducted quite in the spirit of the age. It w^as the favourite 
hotel of royalty, and looking up the London Road Valley, was advertised as being near 
the pump-room, and perfectly protected from the sea-air. 
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All these men and many more like them, rubbed shoulders with Kings, 
Emperors, Ambassadors and Ministers at " Claridge's." Captain Gronow, Ixird 
Lamington and Sir Algernon West (amongst many others) have pictured their faults 
and their merits for the enlightenment of an age that has " reformed its tailors' 
bills," deals at the "Stores" and dresses in " Sixjeen shilling trousers," a modern 
invention of Brook Street. 

The Brook Street " worthies " of the past, if we include Gros\enor Square, 
have been Handel (as we spell him), Edmund Burke, Lord George Gordon (not 
quite a worthy), the Rev. Sydney Smith, "Single Speech" Hamilton, Sir Henry 
Holland, chatty Horace Walpole, the red-tape martyr. Lord Clive, Sir ^ViUiam Gull, 
Sir Charles Bell, cock-eyed John Wilkes, George Greniille (the gossiper), the Earl 
of Derby, and his actress wife, the beautiful Miss Farren, and Sir William Jenner. 
The surgeons here have a more than respectable minoritj-. Even the Sablonnitre 
Hotel could boast of such visitors as Mirabeau, Kosciusko, and one of the Popes 
(I forget which), in the early part of the century. 

The " New Claridge's Hotel " list at the close of the century, will more than 
maintain the ancient reputation of the " House of Call for Emperors," although it 
has destroyed the old "Throne Room," without thinking it necessary to build 
another. 
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Tbe Highway of the Universe. 

** We come to thee, Savoy." 

By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 



A 




F Lord Beaconsfield was right in describing the cab as the London gondola, 
the Strand is certainly the Grand Canal of the world's most unwieldy City. 
It is not a Cockney thoroughfare, but the Highway of the Universe. It runs 
through the heart of the great half-way house from everywhere to everywhere, 
and although in matter-of-fact parochial records it has the parishes of St. Martin's 
in the by-gone fields at one end, and the old Maypole district of St. Mary-le Strand 
at the other, its boundaries really stretch from China to Peru, or from the recluse 
pole in the north to the equally recluse pole in the south. In appearance it is not 
broad nor majestic. In this respect it is put in the shade by the Mile End Road, 
to say nothing of the Nevskoi Perspective, in St. Petersburg ; but it is the petrifaction 
of English history. Every stone on its footways is a chronicle. These chronicles 
lead a rather disturbed lifu, as seven or eight industrial enterprises — gas, water, 
telephones, electricity, etc. — have powers under Acts of Parliament to enclose and 
excavate the thoroughfares, which they exercise freely all through the year without 
the slightest consultation with each other. 

That central section of the Strand on the south and river side known as the 
Savoy, is as full of history as, in homely metaphor, an egg is full of meat. Little 
remains of it but antiquarian records. A few material fragments may be discovered 
in odd corners, like decayed teeth, if they are diligently probed for. This is an 
occupation fit only for Old Mortality. Traditions exist in the air ; but, unfortunately, 
it has not been the custom in this country either to preserve ancient monuments, 
or to honour such monuments, when they are destroyed by the brutal force of popu- 
lation and public necessity, even with a tombstone or a memorial tablet. Palaces 
of Kings, Chapels of Saints, houses and workshops of the great ones of the past, 
hospitals, barracks, sanctuaries, are swept away by Local Boards and dust contract- 
ors, leaving not a trace behind. When a sentimental and well-meaning Association 
like the Society of Arts is stirred into activity and goes its rounds with in memortam 
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plaques, there is always a danger that they may fix these records to the wrong 
houses, thereby investing the most common-place and unsanitary tenements with the 
dignity of shrines. 

The history of the " precinct " called the Savoy would fill a bulky volume. 
Within its narrow boundaries much has happened for more than six centuries and 
a-half. In the old wars between England and France, which did so much to 
establish that Anglophobia which has often taken a rabid form, and rarely more 
so than at the present hour, the Savoy lodged the French King, John, when he 
was brought to England as a captive by the Black Prince, after the battle of 
Poictiers. He was evidently well treated at " the fairest manor in England," as it 
was called, for he returned voluntarily on a point of honour (History has not told 
us the name of the lady), and died at the Savoy Palace on the 9th of April, 1364, 
his body being honourably conveyed back to St. Denis, in Prance. In 1381 Wat 
Tyler appeared upon the scene with a riot, an insurrection, or a " Rumour,*' when 
the Palace was fired, pillaged, and almost demolished by throwing certain boxes 
into the fire which were supposed to contain property, as looting had been for- 
bidden, but, unfortunately for the rebels, contained gunpowder. The usual story is 
told of these conscientious rioters. Proof against money and plate, they succumbed 
to drink. They broke into a cellar where, according to the vague chronicle, they 
stupefied themselves with " sweet wines." Here they were walled in by their civilized 
opponents and left to die, which they did, of hunger, thirst and foul air, in seven 
days. This was worse than Sir William Walworth's dagger, which figures to-day in 
the arms of the City of London. 

The Palace when restored was turned into an Hospital, but it had a short life. 
In two years the revenues were seized by Royalty, It was re-endowed by Queen 
Mary, but was treated negligently by Queen Elizabeth, who probably resented the 
attacks made upon her and her subjects by the rufl^ans who found " Sanctuary " in 
the precinct. It was a bad place to serve a writ; they tarred and feathered the 
server. It was well guarded during the Great Plague, a sort of rough quarantine 
being established. The Court regarded it as a kind of buffer-state, and insisted 
that it should try to prevent the plague spreading from the City to the "West-end." 
The Court did not trust altogether to its own regulations and officers, but retreated 
to Windsor. The Savoy stood a ruin and a London eyesore for a century and a 
quarter. 

The literary associations of the Savoy go back as far as Chaucer, but what he 
wrote there can scarcely be decided. The Savoy has always figured largely in the 
religious world. The life of " Mr. Cleveland," Oliver CromwelFs alleged illegitimate 
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son, was published in the neighbourhood. It was in the Savoy that the Confession 
of Faith was drawn up in the time of Cromwell and the Directory, and it was 
the place where Charles the II. ordered the assemblies of the Commissioners for 
the Revision of the Liturgy to be held. This Commission was rather " mixed," 
for it comprised twelve of the chief bishops of the time, with nine assisting clergy- 
men, while the Nonconformist party was strongly represented — amongst Ihem being 
Richard Baxter, the author of the " Saint's Rest," and " A Kick in the Breech for 
Unbelievers." The meeting is known historically as the ** Savoy Conference." It 
certainly favoured the so-called High Church party. At that time Fuller, the 
author of the "Worthies" was Lecturer at the Savoy, and the poet Cowley was a 
candidate at Court for the office of Master. As a poet he wrote the best drinking 
song ("The Thirsty Earth drinks up the Rain," etc.) in the English language. 

The Savoy in religion has been Catholic in its broadest sense. It sheltered 
exiled Roman Catholics and exiled Protestants. It did not object to Jesuits, and 
Jesuit free schools. William the Third used the Savoy to house many families of 
poor French Protestants, who sought to get a living by the practice of their 
handicrafts, but the " open-door " theory then was not in favour, and the 
competition was destroyed by the London tradesmen of the period. The French 
Church established for these refugees was afterwards moved to Bloomsbury. To 
show its tolerance, the Savoy also endured a German Lutheran Church and a 
German Calvinistic Chapel, which were the neighbours of a prison, some barracks 
and some "gardens." 

A considerable part of the old Savoy was standing at the beginning of the 
present century, but it was demolished to form the Strand approach to Waterloo 
Bridge — the bridge that delighted Canova. 

The Savoy Restaurant and Hotel was one of the early pioneers in bringing the 
best " catering " of Paris to London. It helped perhaps more than any " advanced " 
restaurant to kill that class of tavern or chop house, with its sanded floor and sawdust, 
its mustard-stained table cloths and its not over-clean plate and china, where the 
" good old English fare " legend was freely used to cover inferior food badly cooked, 
what the melancholy exiled Frenchman called " lumps of bleeding beef, and hot, fiery 
balls of burning flour." The new Savoy reminded that favoured few who knew Paris 
under the superficial glories of the Second Empire, of the never-to-be-forgotten 
Trois I^rh-es, in the Palais Royal, the old Rocher de Cancale off the Rue Montmartre, 
the Tottenham Court Road of Paris, the dead and gone BignorHs^ and the Cafe 
Brebant on the Boulevard, the Cafe Vefour in the Palais Royal, and Voisin's 
in the Rue St. Honor^, the latter now happily surviving its buried comrades. 
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It almost reconciled these old and middle-aged viveurs to the fogs of perfidt 
Albion^ and the inelastic and indiscriminating licensing laws which compel a 
civilised caf^, like the Savoy, to work under the self-same licence and restrictions 
as a pot house in Whitechapel, or a gin shop in the Seven Dials. Henry Fielding, 
the great English novelist, who lived in Beaufort Buildings in the last century, 
would have borrowed more money from his friend, neighbour, and publisher, Jacob 
Tonson, at the " Shakespeare's Head," in the Strand, and given up his rump steak and 
two bottles of port at the " Salutation," if the New Savoy had then been open at the 
bottom of his street, instead of the river-side tavern, called by courtesy an inn, and 
bearing the sign of "The Fox under the Hill." Fifty years or more ago, when the 
halfpenny steamboats, the " Bee," the " Ant," and the " Cricket," plied from London 
Bridge Wharf to the Adelphi Arches and " Ivy Lane," and anticipated, by many years, 
the halfpenny journals and the halfpenny omnibuses, the " Fox under the Hill " was 
still in existence, but it had become a semi-rural river-side drinking shop, and a 
" house of call " for coal-heavers and bargemen. It had a wooden gallery projecting 
over the river, with rough tables and benches, and looked as if it had drifted up the 
stream from Wapping. There was a decided air of Old Quilp about it. It stood a 
little above the water at high tide, and further above the mud at low tide. The 
Thames Conservancy always claimed seignorial rights over this mud, if not over the 
mudlarks who revelled in it and dived for half-pence, and it was dignified with the 
name of " foreshore." The " Fox under the Hill " had a patch of garden, partly 
cultivated, which grew a few vegetables well manured with soot. It boasted a " good 
dry skittle ground," except when the spring tides trespassed on its rotten boarding. 
The cheese-shaped balls were cracked and chipped, and its " pins " were rather 
splintery, but in a rough way they served their purpose. The bargemen and coal- 
heavers made up with force what they wanted in skill, as I found out when I " made 
one of four " for half-a-gallon of " Hoare's Entire." This was the ancestor, the father 
or grandfather of the Savoy Hotel and Restaurant, which has brought a bit of the 
Second Empire Paris to London. 

The gardens along the south front of the Savoy Hotel and Restaurant, which 
have been rescued from the river and form part of the Thames Embankment, have 
been laid out at the expense of the ratepayers of London, and are under the control 
of the London County Council. They add much to the bright prospect from the 
Savoy Hotel and Restaurant balconies. The view in front reaches from Ancient 
Egypt to the day before yesterday, from Cleopatra to " Blind Fawcett," from Robert 
Raikes, the pious founder of Sunday Schools, to Robert Burns the national poet of 
Scotland, who was in all things intensely human, a free soul in a free body. 



Savoy Cats. 



A curious circumstance at the Savoy Hotel is that in the lowest basement 
there live an unknown number of more or less wild cats. It is supposed that 
their progenitors were left there by the workmen when the building was being 
constructed. They cannot be got hold of or counted, but food is placed for 
them from time to time. Visitors need, however, not apprehend any incon- 
venience or danger from their existence, as they never penetrate above the 
basement. Endeavours have been made from time to time to reduce their 
numbers by humane methods. It has not up to now been found possible to 
exterminate them entirely, but the management propose to take steps before 
long to reduce them to the number really required, when this odd state of 
things will no doubt cease to exist. 
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l\ Oourmers Paradise 

By Colonel NEWNHAM DAVIS. 



IT always seems to me that every good restaurant has some special character- 
istic of its own, that there is in the harmony of each some dominant note. 
The peace that comes to the man who has dined well at the Grand Hotel 
at Rome, and sits, after dinner, under the palms in the great winter garden, 
scores a white mark on the memory of the most d/asi traveller; there is a com- 
fortable richness in the Savoy Restaurant which is all its own, and over the great 
arched room of Claridge's there glows the nimbus of the old name " The Home 
of Kings," and there is an indefinable feeling in the place, the appreciation that 
one is on the threshold of a palace. 

I will try and explain exactly what I mean. Let us begin with the Savoy, and 
if you will not consider me presumptuous, will you allow me to constitute myself 
your guide and fellow-diner for one evening? In the new dining-room, with its 
great marble mantel-piece and its wealth of oriental ornamentation, we can eat, if 
we choose, a capital fad/e (Thdte dinner, or down in the beautifully kept Caf^ and 
Grill-room we can eat plain food, or the curries of Smiler — and I hold Smiler to 
be the best curry cook in England. But to the true gourmet^ and I trust we may 
both consider we have a claim to the title, with time to spare for it, the ordering 
of the dinner is a preliminary delight, the mental hors (Tosuvre of the feast, and 
to-night we will not condescend to chops and steaks ; but we will hawk our appetites at 
the haute cuisine. On one of the cards which give a list of the " creations de 
Joseph" you will find it put in print that Mons. Joseph, the Director of the 
Restaurant, is ready to give his advice in the arranging of the menu^ and will 
give us the exact price of our dinner in advance if we wish. Of his assistance in 
the composing of the menu we certainly will avail ourselves. You remember 
Mons. Joseph of old in Paris at the Marivaux, of course? He has not changed 
in transit from the Seine to the Thames. He is still the same earnest man, not 
of many inches, but with the brows of a philosopher, with rather long grey hair, 
a little grey moustache, and deep brown eyes. 
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Now to business. Mons. Joseph, I know, will discourage us in ordering hors 
d*auvre ; but though it may be a Philistine taste, I like beginning my dinner with 
them. Now, if I have my way, we shall have a sole d la Reichemberg for our fish, 
which has oysters with it, so instead of oysters, let us begin with caviare. The soup we 
had better leave to Mons. Joseph's sound judgment : and so we come to the fish. Take 
the card and read some of the " creations " : Sole de Breteuil^ Sole i la ReicJiem- 
berg^ Filets de soles Aimee Martial^ Sole U Yvonne^ Patnmes de Terre Otero — a 
delightful dish in which oysters play a principal role — Pommes de Terre de Georgette^ 
Sole Dragomiroff, Pilaff aux Monies^ Homard d la Cardinal^ Homard Lord Randolph 
Churchill^ Queue de Homard Archiduchesse^ Homard d^Yvette^ Darne de Saumon 
Marcel Prhost, Filets de Macquereau Marianne — those are Mons. Joseph's list of 
fish creations. 

You think we had better leave the selection to Mons. Joseph? Of course 
you are right; but I hope we shall have Sole a la Reichemberg. 

Canard a la Presse certainly, for it is a special treat to seQ Joseph with his 
long thin knives cutting the bird to pieces scientifically. That with perhaps a 
vegetable dish and a bombe is quite a large enough dinner for two to eat 

If we were a large party it might make all the difference ; the Savoy caters 
as sumptuously for big dinners and banquets as any restaurant in the world, as 
no one knows better than I do, for I was a guest at the world-renowned rouge 
et noir dinner^ and the miracle in green and white which was the return repast ; 
and the row of private dining-rooms looking on to the Thames are the most 
delightful in Europe. 

We need not trouble to ask the price of the dinner. I have never been 
overcharged at the Savoy. To get the best material served in the best way 
amidst the best surroundings one must pay a fair price. One cannot buy 
diamonds set in gold for the same price as paste and silver; but I can vouch 
for the reasonableness of the bill. Now we will order our champagne and go 
home to dress for dinner. 

We have been lucky enough to have secured a table, not too near, nor too far 
from the band, for Boldi plays divinely and should be listened to, and yet if we are 
talking, our conversation should not be interrupted by the music, and we can see all 
the celebrities who have come to dine. There are titled personages galore, British and 
foreign ; there are artists, statesmen, stockbrokers, millionaires, opera-singers, actresses 
— the " smartest " and most varied gathering of diners in the world. Look, too, at the 
luxurious comfort of your surroundings, the gold of the ceiling, the warm colour of the 
wall wainscoted with mahogany panelling, the flowers, the shaded lights, the delicate 
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iss and fine napery, !he quick and silent attendance ; but do not look too long, for 
I iced caviare has given place to soup, the foundation of which is the famous 
r, the secret of which I wrill tell you some day, and the Maltre dliotel is watching 
us with anxious eyes lest we should let it cool. 

Your dinner is finished. What did you thiiik of it? Excellent? So I thought. 
The devilled wings and legs of the duck came as a contrast after the slices of the breast, 
and their rich sauce, did they not ? Your bill, as I told you it would be, is a fair one, 
and now as the diners are thinning out, we will ask Mons. Joseph, if he has time, to 
let us walk through the kitchens, and introduce us to Mons. Thouraud, the chef. 

This, the first kitchen, walled with white tiles, is where the roasting and boiling is 
done for the restaurant (the table d'hote dining-room has a separate kitchen) and the 
army of white-coated, white-capped cooks work under Mailre Thouraud, with the 
discipline of a regiment. Every man has his special work to do, and absolute cleanli- 
ness and regularity are the mofs tTordre. On a lower floor we come to the ornamental 
work of cookery, the pastrycooks' bakery, the making of sugar baskets and flowers, the 
carving of the ice to make the sculptured socJes for bombes and biscuits, and the cool 
storage places for the fish and the birds and the great joints. 

That, I think, is enough to show you for one evening. Adieu, Monsieur Joseph. 
Adieu, Maitre Thouraud. 
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Two Restaurants for Kings. 

By Colonel NEWNHAM DAVIS. 




ET us spend one more evening together before I leave London for 
Rome. I have been asked by Madame la Princesse Trois Etoiles to 
dine at Claridge's, and as she wants a man to make up her dinner party 
of fourteen, she has asked me to bring somebody very charming and 
accomplished and amusing with me. Could I do better than ask you? No false 
compliments. Parole d^honneur. 

You noticed, I hope, the sudden deadening of the noise of the wheels as we 
drove into the main entrance, and that the pavement is of marble. These are tiny 
njatters, but they lead up to the dignity of the interior. In the pillared hall we 
caught sight of M. Mengay, the manager-in-chief both of Claridge's and the Savoy, 
crossing to his office. With his grey-peaked beard and courtly manner, he only 
wants a star and a ribbon to be the ideal of an ambassador. 

Madame la Princesse and some of her guests are already in the wonderful blue 
room on the left of the hall, the reading-room, and, having presented you, we 
quite agree with her that it is amusing to dine in the Restaurant instead of a private 
apartment. If you had been a lady, instead of an unobservant man, you would 
have noticed the wonderful covering of the chairs and lounges, and the delightful 
panels; but there is no time to talk about this now, for dinner is announced and 
Monseigneur is offering Madame his arm. 

The ladies have gone, as is our insular custom, unattended to the drawing-room, 
en Angleterre comme ies Anglais^ and we men are left alone, so pull up your chair 
and tell me what you think of the dinner and your surroundings. Have you not 
felt as I always do, the dignity that surrounds the house? Whenever I enter 
Claridge's I feel as if a patent of nobility had been bestowed on me. The 
waiters, each as well-mannered and silent as a fashionable ladies' physician, each 
wearing the hotel arms as a badge at the button hole ; the high-backed chairs ; the 
heavy hangings to the windows of the old Tyrian purple and deep red ; the great 
arches springing from the walls and broad bases panelled with oak inlaid with 
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olive wood ; the comfortable distance the tables are set apart, and the unmistakably 
well-bred appearance of the guests ; the whisper of music heard in the far distance — 
you know my theory as to music at dinner — ^all combine to give the restaurant that 
convivial stateliness which I hold to be its principal characteristic. 

It is not, I trust, ihe majestk to our charming hostess to talk over the menu 
of our dinner to-night. Here it is : — 

Hors 4'0BUvre« 

Coosonyny^ 5^vl^^ Bisque ^fBcrevissey. 

Filets 4c Sole Floreiytliye. 

Poul».r4e k 1^ 4'Albufera. 

Troiycon 4e Filet 4e BcBuf Rlcl>elleo. 

B€c&««lqes bi^r^^es k In Broci>e. 

5iilak4e 4e 5lalsoQ. 

A«pei^e« verte;. 5i^uce f\ousselii|e* 

Foncl|ikr41i| ^'lUianas. 

CoiQtess^ ^arl«. Petits Fours. 

SouffU iLU ParniesaQ. 

Dessert. 

You liked the cooking? No doubt you did. Have not you, as all of 
the rest of us have done, made pilgrimages to Paris purely and simply to 
dine at Paillard's? Of course, you have; and here in London you have all the 
best of Paillard's cookery, for Mons. Nignon, the chef de cuisine^ ruled formerly 
at Paillard's. 

The bisque was as soft as a dairy maid's kiss, and the poularde (VAlbufera was 
as different from the barn-door bird cooked by the plain cook as an alderman is from 
a tramp. The Becassines^ too, were delightful. When you order a dinner at 
Claridge's, never forget that the ices with a hard shell outside, and inside a melting 
delight of various fused flavours, are one of the specialities of the house. 

To-morrow, if we can arrange it, I will ask Mons. Mengay to take us through 
the kitchen, a great white-tiled series of rooms in the basement, to introduce us to 
Mons. Nignon, to explain to us the system by which the orders of the dinners for 
the tctble d^hdte and the restaurant are kept separate, and to show us the freezing 
rooms and the new arrangen^nts that are being made for the storage of the fish 
and birds. 

Apropos of the table d'hdte, I will ask the Manager of the restaurant to let us 
see what is being served at table d'hdte in the twin banqueting hall to this, on the 
other side of the glass screen. 
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Here is the menu : — 

Hor5 4'0Buvr« vurU^. 

ffolsettc^ 4^ Turbot 4'Aun)iiI«. Ponynyc; ffa^tur*. 

CcBur 4« Pllet 4« BcBuf k lit Brocl9«» d^ri)! Uorettt. 

Pouict 4« Qnili) Pocly^ nux Polotes 4'/Upers;c5. 

Calll« sur Ca^nmp^. Sa^li^^^ 4« Saison. 

Cbouxfleur; nu Pen4u. 

Poi|cl|».r4in 4»AQakni^5* 

Bon}b« 4'Af9i^i|».$. Petit; Pour$. 

Prults. 

But Monseigneur is rising from the table, and we must follow. 

* *     ♦.♦  

It would be unkind to ask you to make a journey to Rome with me simply 
for the enjoyment of the rest and peace that comes to a battered traveller after a 
dinner at the Grand Hotel there. You will, perhaps, take my word for what I 
tell you. One calls a halt in Paris, of course, if one is going from England to 
Rome, and there the Savoy has a half-way house in the Marivaux. You know of 
old the little restaurant in the street at the side of the Opera Comique, with its 
bronze and gold and delicate pink and green ornamentation, and its tropical plants 
in the double windows. Mons. Joseph still remains director there, and his rule is felt 
even when he is not present, and the cookery there is equal in all ways to that of 
the Savoy. Tired and weary one arrives in Rome after the journey through the 
Alps, to which are added the culinary crudities of the Italian railway station buffets ; 
or after the nerve-shaking journey from Naples. 

The dust and the grime of the journey have vanished, and in clean linen and 
dinner jacket one saunters into the great glass-roofed winter garden, where the 
broad-leaved palms form masses of quiet colour, and wonders placidly what there 
will be to eat at the table d'hote dinner, for to order dinner in the restaurant 
would be an exertion. Good it will be as a matter of course, for the table d'hote 
dinner at the Grand is the best I have ever eaten in Italy, and I think I may 
say on the Continent. 

Seated at one of the little tables in the dining room, which, with its marble 
pillars, its pictures let into the walls, its glittering decorations, is a noble room, 
one takes up the m^nu to see what Mons. Louis, the chef, in consultation with 
Mons. Pfyffer, the Manager, has constructed. 
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This is a typical menu : — 

CroOte SkU Pot. 

Slj^ola boullli— Sikuc^ i^ousseux* • 

Scll« 4« prc-saU ^u41c. 

Volatile au PaprlKi^. 

Petit$ Pols a^u Beurre. 

i^nuvieit^s Souvaroff. 

Bon}b« Plonybicr. 

PiLtlMcrl^. 

Fruits. 

Sitting afterwards under the palms, drinking one's coffee, with the soft music 
of the band in one's ears, one can understand why, in most of the religions of the 
world, a preparatory course of purgatory is thought necessary for the proper enjoy- 
ment of paradise. 

If you are staying in Rome and wish to entertain your friends at dinner, 
there is no better place than in the restaurant of the Grand, with its lace-like 
decorations and dainty paintings and panels, or in the handsome red room next 
door to the restaurant. The cosmopolitan society of Rome knows this, as 
witness a few of the names of recent dinner-givers : The King of Siam, 
La Duchesse de Belmont, Mr. Higginson, Comte Vitali, Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
Le Marquis Medici, Mr. Vanderbilt, Madame Anderson. 

The menu of the dinner given at the Grand by the King of Siam, in 
honour of the Duke of Genoa, will be of interest, so I subjoin it : — 

Ca^nap^ f\oscovlte. 

Priotaiyier Roym.1. Blsqu^. 

Trult^ 4u L.ac au Vli) 4« A\usJs;ny. 

Poular^e 4« i^aps souffU^ Tbto^ora. 

ffoiscttc$ 4« Btbaj^u^ Princess^. Pon}n)«5. 011ve$. 

Prlai|4 4« CaQcton Cra.D4 Hotel. Sorbet ros^. 

B^casse; en Casserol^. Sala<l« ^apooals^. 

Poi|4s 4'Artici>aut$ au Velout^. 

/^ou8seIli>^ aux Aveline$. 

Anaoas %Ikc^s Orientates. t\l%f}Kr4lszS' 

Corbeilles 4^ Pruit^. 
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A 5tttdy in Hotel Decoration. 

By HORACE TOWNSEND, 
of the " Studio " Magazine. 

IT has often struck me that one of the most difficult problems that can be 
set a decorative designer, is that of treating successfully the interior of a 
large hotel. The chief aim of the decorator must be to attract and satisfy 
these who shall be brought into contact with his work, and, by the very 
condition of things to thus represent, roughly speaking, every taste and every 
fancy. If, on the one hand, the lines followed are consistent with the principles 
of that new school of applied art of which England as a nation has every right 
to be peculiarly proud, the ordinary commonplace Philistine guest declares at once 
that his surroundings are dull and even ugly, so difficult is it to convince the 
average man that decoration does not naturally imply ornamentation ; if, on the 
other hand, by glare and glitter the taste of the Philistine is satisfied, then people 
of more refinement are distressed and worried by what they term the vulgarity 
surrounding them. There is another factor in the problem, too, which has to be 
taken into consideration. To strike the right note of the nineteenth century so 
far as regards hotel life, the idea of luxury, and to a certain extent of sheer 
expense, must of necessity be struck. To do this, and, on the one hand, to avoid 
pretentiousness and a too insistent gorgeousness, without, on the other, relying on 
the technical perfection of the individual craftsman, which is as " Caviare to the 
general," is a task of no mean difficulty. It was, therefore, with peculiar interest that 
I accepted the invitation to visit Claridge's and the Savoy Hotel, and to jot down the 
general impression the interior treatment of these two great establishments made upon 
me. It was Claridge's to which my attention was first directed, and here it struck me 
that the artist, Mr. Ernest George, had recognised the very difficulties I have 
mentioned above, and that he had most successfully grappled with them. He was 
fortunate in this, that the Hotel appeals only to a certain clientele, and that 
clientele one whose taste and sense of fitness might fairly be relied upon within 
certain broad limits. There was no question here of catering for the artistic 
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appetite of those for whom the modern Pullman car forms the ideal of tasteful 
and effective decoration, but rather of working for the cultured taste of those 
who are accustomed in their own home to the last word of modern decorative 
art. Thus it is that the distinguishing virtue of Claridge's interior treatment 
might be entitled "good taste." From the rich grandeur of the restaurant to 
the quiet simplicity of the smallest bedroom, there is nothing to jar on one's 
sense of fitness. Starting on the assumption that a building of this character 
must be " stylistic " and speak in a language that all can understand, rather 
than "individualistic," and so confined to the comparative few, it was an 
exceedingly happy thought of the designer to adopt the so-called "Adams" 
style as the basis of his work ; for he was thus enabled on the one hand to 
branch off with no marked break to the richer, and, perhaps, more Rococo 
styles of the late French Renaissance, and, on the other, to descend to absolute 
plainness and non-architectural treatment. To come to particulars, I was struck 
with the drawing-room, which if somewhat freely treated, yet cleverly avoids any 
tendency to the Rococo; but suggests, with its silk wall hangings, matching the 
furniture in colour and design, the idea of dainty luxury properly characteristic of 
the purpose for which the room is to be used. More architectural, as it were, but 
equally applicable and effective is the treatment of the restaurant, with high oak 
panelling, relieved of heaviness by the well-designed inlay of lighter hued w^ood, 
and the picturesque arrangement of alcoves formed by the white arches in 
delicate plaster relief. A more sombre, but perhaps richer note is struck by 
the smoking and billiard rooms ; in the former, the high oak dado relieved by 
carved panels, the coffered ceiling led up to from the oak by a blue frieze, effec- 
tively stencilled in silver; in the billiard room, the warm embossed leather paper 
and most interesting frieze of plaster, the curiously original plaster capitals to the 
square oak pillars which support the heavy beam of the ceiling, and the green 
leather of the lounges and chairs, forming a striking colour scheme. But it is the 
suites of rooms, bedrooms and private sitting rooms, which strike the descriptive 
note of Claridge's. One feeling runs through them all, though there is an infinite 
variety of colour and detail. The majority are treated in the Adams style, relying 
not a little for their effect upon the delicacy of the plaster ornamentation upon the 
ceilings. Some of them have the walls panelled by white plaster mouldings, but 
in every case the wall liangings are of a striped material, whether paper or silk, to 
harmonise with the upholstery of the particular room. The door architraves and 
other permanent fittings are in most cases of pitch pine. In the Royal suite of 
rooms the wood has been chosen with such exceeding care that the full effect of 
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the beautifully grained wood is shown to noticeable advantage. This Royal suite 
however is entitled to something more than a mere mention. Claridge's of course 
is known as the favourite abiding place of visiting Royalties and therefore these 
Royal apartments are of more than ordinary importance. It is not therefore 
unnatural that more pains should evidently have been spent upon their decoration 
than has perhaps been the case with the more ordinary apartments. The quiet- 
ness and simphcity which is a characteristic of the entire hotel is here, if anything, 
intensified. The bedrooms with pink striped wall hangings are delightfully gay 
and fresh, but by no means elaborate or overdone. The principal bedroom 
has a most dignified character, the silk hangings to the walls forming the most 
charming colour combination when taken in conjunction with the rich tones of the 
mahogany furniture. This in itself is noteworthy, for without any servile copying 
it seems to have absorbed the spirit and virtues of the best work of Chippendale 
and his contemporaries, the bed, with its well draped canopy and richly carved 
mahogany framework, being especially successful. Directly over the Royal suite 
is a set of rooms which are somewhat more elaborately treated ; but which, 
though likely to appeal to the general public by more florid treatment of white 
plaster work, richly carved marble chimney-pieces, and French gilt furniture 
upholstered in flowered silk of French design, impressed me by no means so 
favourably as the more simply treated rooms below. The general impression 
afforded by these living rooms of the hotel, is that they are the bedrooms and 
minor sitting rooms of a well-arranged town house belonging to a rich and 
artistically-minded owner. That they would appeal to everyone in equal degree 
may perhaps be doubted, for there are some people who cannot be satisfied without 
show and glitter. But then these are the very sort of people who are not likely 
to take up their abode at Claridge^s. As I have endeavoured to point out, this 
same reticent spirit pervades the public reception rooms in equal degree ; and yet 
I cannot say that there is any suggestion of severity or bareness, the necessary 
feeling of luxury and opulence is quite sufficiently pervasive. 

When I came to visit the Savoy, I found that a very different sentiment animated 
the interior decoration of the place. It must be remembered, in the first place, that 
the bulk of this hotel was decorated and furnished some years ago, before the new 
school of decorative art had made its influence so widely felt. It must also be 
borne in mind that, as one of the best known hotels in the world, the Savoy appeals 
to a more extended class than does Claridge's. The very treatment of the 
bedrooms, for instance, clearly marks the difference between the two houses. At 
the Savoy, while these are just as richly and expensively treated as at Claridge's 
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there seems to be a striving after a rather more ordinary arrangement. Comfort 
has been the first consideration, and there is none of that reticence which, as I 
have said, marks the other house. There is much, however, that is interesting 
about the public rooms of the Savoy, to which rooms apparently the chief attention 
has been paid. Here again the note struck is more eclectic and better adapted 
to the comprehension of the multitude. The heart of the Savoy, to Londoners, 
at least, is the Restaurant, one of the favourite meeting grounds of ** smart " society. 
Admirably, therefore, does the opulent, but by no means gaudy treatment of this adapt 
itself to the ordinary circumstances of its use. For this and for the decorative 
work generally, Mr. T. E. Colcutt is responsible ; most of the work being executed 
by Collinson and Locke, and Mr. George L. Locke being specially associated with 
the " Pinafore " room referred to later. 

The Restaurant, from the floor to the glowing frieze with its high relief work 
in gold, is panelled in mahogany, the panels relieved by a lighter coloured inlay, 
and the pilasters enriched by excellent carving ; the deeply coffered ceiling, supported 
by mahogany pillars, glows with silver and gold decoration, and all this serves 
but to heighten the effect of luxury and comfort, and to form an efficient back- 
ground for the multicoloured dresses of the feminine portion of the guests. More 
individualistic perhaps, is the large new Salle-k-manger. This has an arched roof 
with a central skylight filled with well-designed coloured glass, so arranged that 
at night time the light streams through the painted glass, revealing its beauties. Some 
very effective bas-reliefs painted in monochrome are introduced into the side panels 
of this room and lead down to the frieze, which is flatly treated with a design of 
conventionally arranged orange trees. At the far end of this room is a fine marble 
mantelpiece, which is almost monumental in the severity of its treatment. The 
wall space at the sides of, and above this, is enriched with a flat decorative design, 
the main feature of which is a conventional treatment of pomegranates. Underneath 
this dining room is the newly-built combined reception and sitting room, the Italian 
Renaissance style of which has probably led to its being called the Genoese Hall. 
As one enters it one is struck by a sense of opulent grandeur, imparted by the 
heavy coffered ceiling, and the panels enriched by painted figure subjects in heavy 
tones, while down the side of the room, opposite the windows, an arcade supported by 
rich red marble pillars, forms a series of alcoves with somewhat sombre tapestry panels 
set therein. The private dining rooms adjoining the Restaurant and christened 
after the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, are also worthy of remark, as are the Royal 
suite of rooms on the floor below. The " Mikado " room is effective with its 
mahogany dado, surmounted by a richly coloured stamped leather wall-hanging, and 
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its plaster ceiling, heavily panelled and elaborately decorated. The "Pinafore" 
room is more modem in treatment. It has a high-panelled dado painted white, 
the upper panels being relieved by a series of heraldic devices painted in strong 
colours and gold. The frieze over has a rich raised design in gold on a back- 
ground of cream colour. The ceiling is of panelled plaster, also treated in a light 
colour scheme of cream, gold, and buff, while the homeliness of this charming room is 
increased by the quaintly designed mantelpiece In one corner with an effective 
arrangement of coloured tiles. The foyer or waiting room across ihe passage 
from the private dining room forms an ideal lounging place, the most noticeable 
feature from a decorative point of view, however, being the fine baronial chimney- 
pieces of richly coloured marble, and of Italian design. 
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Society and Restattrants. 

By Mrs. HUMPHRY. " Madge," of Truth. 

'T seems scarcely credible that until the Savoy Restaurant was opened, there 
was no place where society could sup after the play ; not a single restaurant 
in all London where a man could take his wife or daughter. Small wonder 
that the fame of the great restaurant soon went abroad, and when the Opera 
Supper became known, the only difficulty, often an insuperable one, was to find 
room for all the guests who wished to avail themselves of it. " Supper at the Savoy " 
became a kind of institution among the smart, and up to midnight the Embankment 
became lively with the carriages of the great world taking up and setting down at 
the restaurant entrance of the Hotel. Very shortly after, dinner on Sunday evenings 
became the fashion, and tended largely to enliven the dulness of our British Sabbath. 
In a word, the Savoy became the fashion, and those who left it at midnight returned 
the next day to lunch on the sunny balcony overlooking the Thames and the 
Embankment Gardens. 

It is almost difficult to realise what Society did without the fashionable restaurant, 
where visitors, while enjoying the most exquisite dishes, could look round upon the 
tables at which a cosmopolitan assemblage of guests was almost always to be seen. 
Usually of the highest rank, it was dotted here and there with American and African 
millionaires, stars of the Paris and English stage and opera, in fact, some of the most 
interesting people in the world, those at whom everybody was wanting to "have a 
good look." Is it surprising that the fame of the Savoy went abroad throughout 
the civilised world ? Let us take as a sample one evening in November, when 
the guests dining there included the following : — Princesse de Sagan, Vicomte and 
Vicomtesse d'Hautpoul, Comte de Gontant Eiron, Comte de Perigord, Comte de 
Gallifet, Lord Alington, Earl of Essex, Lord Rosslyn, Sir George Chetwynd, Sir 
Charles Ilartopp, Lord Molyneux, Lord Brackley, Sir John Poynder, Sir Henry and 
Lady Meux, Hon. R. Ward, Hon. R. Brett, Baron von Andr^, Lord and Lady de 
Grey, Hon. F. Egerton, the Hon. Cecil Rhodes, Lady Kaj'e, Duke of Abercorn, 
Hon. F. Stanley, Major R. Owen, Duchess of Manchester, Sir F. and Lady 
Colebrooke, Lord Rowton, Lord Coventry, Vicomte de Janz^, Lord W. Nevill, Sir 
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John Gladstone, Lord Manners, Lady Norreys, R. Moncrieffe, Esq., A. Beit, Esq., 
R. Maguire, Esq., M.P., Stuart Wortley, Esq., Spencer Brunton, Esq., Duke of 
Marlborough, Hwfa Williams, Esq., Colonel Carrington, Captain Ellison, Captain 
Brinton, — . Ralli, Esq., Hon. R. Erskine, Marquise de Gallifet, Hon. A. Bourke, 
Baron de Tuyll, Gordon Bennett, Esq., E. de la Rue, Esq., C. de Murietta, Esq., 
H. McCalmont, Esq., and H.H. the Maharajah of Kooch Behar. 

As may be imagined the famous Restaurant affords a good study to the linguist. 
French is quite as often heard as English, German frequently, Russian occasionally. 
At one moment the softest and most high-bred of voices sounds pleasantly in the ear 
of the listener. In the next the pretty high-pitched American voice, refined in 
intonation. A moment later, a piece of the latest fashionable Paris slang is presented 
to the attentive philologist, and Paris high-class slang is a complete study in itself. 
Soon after, some high German Transparency will appear upon the scene, speaking 
French in true Vaterland fashion, the d pronounced as /, the b 2& p, Hindostanee 
may be the next tongue to fall upon the ear, as some great Indian potentate 
approaches, followed by his turbaned suite. 

Merely to give an idea of the variety of nationalities represented by the guests 
at the Savoy Hotel, the following list of those who, among many others, have put 
up there, may serve. It is taken at random from the books where entries of all 
visitors are made : — 

Rajah of Pudutokai, Prince Lubomirski, H.H. Prince M. de Radziwill, H.H. 
Prince Galitzin, Comtesse Potocka, Lord Warwick, Lord Dunraven, M. de Blowitz, 
Princess de Sagan, Grand Duke of Leuchtenberg, MM. Ephrussi, H.H. Prince 
Alexandre d'Oldenburg, Comte de Gallifet, M. Ch. Sabachnikoff, Prince Boris 
Czetwertynski, Baron Schroeder, M. L. da Cunta de Mancalos, Prince and Princess 
F. de Lucinge, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, the Maharajah of Kooch Behar, Comte 
de Perigord, Comte de Grammont, Lord and Lady Robartes, Due D^cazes, Marquis 
della Candelaria, the Gaekwar of Baroda and the Maharani, M. Zola, the Infanta 
Eulalie, the Grand Duke Michael of Russia, Comte de Gontant Biron, the Grand 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein (brother of the German Empress), Prince and Princess 
Reuss, Rajah of Kapurthala, Comte A. de Mensdorff, Due de Sasso, Count Formosa, 
Madame Patti, Madame Melba, Madame Sarah Bernhardt, His Excellency Baron and 
Baroness von Andrd, Baron Lazzaroni, Comte Santucci, Mr. Pulitzer, of the "New 
York World," etc., etc. 

To find one-self amidst this va et vient from all the corners of the earth 
is a fascinating experience. On one sunny morning, as we leaned over the little 
balcony at the top of the steps in the quadrangle, we saw the great Sarah Bernhardt 
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come out, enter her carriage, and drive away. We heard her exquisite voix d*or 
as she thanked the attendant for carrying her parcels. Immediately after, a splendidly 
appointed carriage drove up, and was entered by the Due and Duchesse de Luynes, 
both as busy as they could be about the marriage of Princess Hd^ne of Orleans 
and the Due d'Aosta. " Monseigneur," the Due d'Orldans, always made the Savoy 
his headquarters before his marriage, and still does so when in London. On the 
occasion of his sister's marriage the quadrangle suggested pages and pages of the 
"Almanach de Gotha." 

The Due was suffering from the effects of an accident at the time, and went by 
water the whole way from the Savoy to Orleans House, which had been lent for the 
marriage by Mr. Cunard. On the evening of the wedding-day there was a royal 
dinner party at the Savoy, which was certainly a unique event in the history of hotels. 
It took place on June 25th, 1895, ^'^^ among the forty-two guests there was not one 
under the rank of a Serene Highness. Our Princess of Wales and her daughters were 
present, the Prince joining the company later. He was presiding at a Cornish Club 
dinner in another room of the Savoy. The Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the Comtesse de Paris and Princesses Marguerite 
and Isabelle d'Orl^ans, the Prince de Joinville, the Comte d'Eu, the Due and 
Duchesse de Chartres, the Prince of Naples, Due d'Oporto, and Conte di Torino, the 
Prince of Saxe-Weimar, the Archduchess Marie Doroth^e (now Duchesse d'Orl^ans), 
and the Duke of Cambridge, were some of the distinguished guests. 

It was by no means the Duke of Cambridge's first visit to the Hotel. He has 
presided at a great number of regimental dinners there. It was at the Savoy, too, 
that the late Duke of Clarence made some of his most successful speeches, as 
Chairman of the Royal Albert Orphan Asylum. 

It is doubtful if such an assemblage of French nobility ever before mustered 
at an English hotel as on the occasion of the funeral of the Comte de Paris in 
September, 1894. At the Savoy were the Due and Duchesse de Luynes, the 
Duchesse de Luynes, n^e La Rochefoucauld, and the Duchesse d'Uzbs, the Prince 
de Lucinge, the Due de Doudeauville, the Due de Bisaccia, the Due de Lorge, 
the Marquis d'Hervey St. Denys, and a score or so of Counts and minor nota- 
bilities of the Royalist party. 

The Savoy Hotel is almost as well known to Parisians as to Londoners. The 
Paris Figaro once said of it that it was in "/^ plus beau quartier de LondreSy^ 
and that it was the resort of the ^^ elite de la sociiti anglaise et de la colonie 
etrangirey la plus exigeante du mondeP 

Some wonderful entertainments have been given at the Savoy. People still 
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talk of the splendid ball given by the late Mrs. Ayres. In June, 1896, Mrs. W. 
Portal gave a magnificent dance, at which were present H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Infanta Eulalie of Spain, the Duke and Duchess of Westminster 
and the Ladies Grosvenor, the Marchioness of Blandford and Lady Lilian Spencer- 
Churchill, the Marchioness of Ormonde and Lady Beatrice Butler, the Earl and 
Countess of Yarborough, the Earl and Countess of Mar and Kellie, and many other 
guests of the highest rank and fashion. Marvellous jewels were worn at this ball. 

Mrs. Northcote gave a very brilliant fancy ball; Mrs. F. T. Mackay a very 
smart and successful afternoon concert, and Mrs. Vagliano a splendid ball that 
cost over ;^5,ooo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hwfa Williams entertained one hundred and fifty guests at 
dinner on the occasion of the opening of Niagara. They included Lady London- 
derry, the Duchess of Manchester, the Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Cadogan, 
Lady Howe and her daughter. Lord and Lady Lurgan, Lord and Lady Essex, 
Lord and Lady Algernon Lennox, Lord and Lady Stanley, Lrord and Lady Gosford, 
Lord Cardross, and Lord and Lady Chelsea. 

Mrs. Pawley's ball, with five hundred guests and a cotillion, was another 
instance of the making of social history at the Savoy. The list of those who 
have entertained there includes such names as Prince Pless, Baron Hirsch, Duke 
Ernst Gunther of Schleswig-Holstein, Prince Lichnowski, the Earl of Craven, the 
Due de Dino and Lord Suffield, among whose guests were the Duke and 
Duchess of Teck, the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the Duke and 
Duchess of Newcastle, the Earl of Lonsdale and the Prince of Saxe-Wfeimar. 

During the season of 1898 a very brilliant dinner and dance were given. 
The tables were all decorated with flowers of a different colour. Red roses 
adorned that at which the Duchess of Devonshire and Lord Rosebery sat. Pink 
roses and sweet peas were the blossoms chosen for that of Lily, Duchess of 
Marlborough, and her compatriot, the Duchess of Manchester; and green orchids 
with tinted foliage brightened additionally the table that accommodated the Duchess 
of Leeds, Lady Hartopp and Lady Granby. 

In 1899, besides many of the above, the Due d'Orleans, Prince von Furstenberg, 
Prince de Czartoryski, Comtesse de Castellane, Comte de Gallifet, the Duke of 
Manchester, the Marquis of Dufferin, Due de Brissac, M. Edmond Blanc, Chief 
Justice Fuller, the Hon. Chauncey Depew, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Gould, Mr. George 
Astor, Madame Sarah Bernhardt, and other distinguished guests have stayed in the 
hotel, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, T.R.H. Prince Francis and Prince Alexander 
of Teck, and many others have dined there. 
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i\ HMorical Hotel 

By Mrs. HUMPHRY, "Madge" of Truth. 

— ^«4- — 

,HE old Claridge's, where more than half the crowned heads of Europe 
had been entertained, consisted of half-a-dozen houses connected with 
each other by means of doors pierced in the walls. It was swept 
away by the re-organising hand of progress, and in December, 1893, 
Lady de Grey laid the foundation stone of the palatial new building, a consummate 
mingling of magnificence, luxury, comfort and good taste. London has, of late 
years, seen a number of magnificent hotels arise, but none of them can compete 
with Claridge's in the vista of great spaces that dazzles the visitor on entering, in 
the immense size of the rooms and the luxuriousness of furniture and fittings. 
The smoking room suggests an old baronial hall or a chateau on the Rhone 
in the time of Frangois L This is, in fact, the period with which everything 
in the hotel is in correct relation. Even the door handles are Tudor and 
Queen Anne in design, and the friezes and carvings are of the same solid, 
symmetrical and elaborately handsome character. 

The royal suite of rooms, shut off from the rest of the hotel and piovided 
with a private entrance from the street, has already been occupied, and highly 
approved, by at least one illustrious guest. The "flats" have taken extremely well, 
and have in some cases been occupied for weeks in succession, while, in others, 
the visitors spend three or four days a week in London, then leave for a country 
house or a trip abroad, almost invariably returning to this agreeable and luxurious 
pied a terre. Among those who have stayed at the hotel since its opening in 
November, 1898, are the Grand Duke Michael of Russia and the Countess Torby, 
Prince and Princess Radziwill, the Princess Ourousoff, Prince and Princess Hatzfeldt, 
Prince Alexis Karageorgevitch, the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, American Ambassador, 
the Duchess of Marlborough, the Earl and Countess de Grey, Lord and Lady Charles 
Beresford, the Duke and Duchess de Bojano, Lord and Lady Raincliffe, Comte de 
Castellane, Baron and Baroness de Stoeckl, Sir Edgar and Lady Helen Vincent, 
Sir Edward and Lady Sassoon, Mrs. Ogden Goelet and Lady Mary Sackville, 
Prince and Princess Duleep Singh, Sir Edward and Lady Green, the Countess of 
Warwick and Lady Marjorie Greville, the Due de Grammont and Lady Corisande de 
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Grammont, Viscount Viiliers, the Countess of Dunraven and Lady Aileen Wyndham 
Quin, the Countess of Wilton, Lady Algernon Gordon Lennox, the Earl and Countess 
of Craven, Mr. and Mrs. Bradley Martin, the United States Ambassador to Russia 
and Mrs. Charlemagne Tower, Lord Trevor, Mr. and Mrs. Ephrussi, etc., etc. The 
new Claridge's has made an excellent start, and there is little doubt of its retaining 
its exalted pre-eminence. 

At the Reception and the Concert given at Claridge's Hotel by the Committee 
of American Ladies in London in aid of the American Plospital Ship Maine, on 
Saturday, November i8th, 1899, an enormous crowd of distinguished personages and 
celebrities crushed into the spacious rooms until locomotion was well nigh impossible. 
The folds of the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes met and draped everywhere above 
the Red Geneva Cross. A contingent of the 2nd Life Guards in full uniform and a 
detachment of the Scots Guards in bearskins, with the drummers and pipers of the 
regiment, lined the Hall and filled the staircase as a Guard of Honour. Amongst 
the Ladies' Committee were Lady Randolph Churchill, Mrs. Ronalds, Mrs. Blow, 
the Countess of Essex, Madame von Andr^, Mrs. Van Duzer, Mrs, Brown-Potter, 
Mrs. Arthur Paget, Mrs. Bradley-Martin, Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, Mrs. Earle, 
Mrs. Feild, Mrs. Haldeman, Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Ralph Vivian, Mrs. Leslie, Mrs. 
H. R. Griffin, Mrs. Morton Frewen, and the Duchess of Marlborough. The 
entertainments were organised by Mrs. Brown-Potter, and the waiting in the 
tea-room was done by the pretty Miss Edna May, and a crowd of American girls 
from the "Belle of New York" and the "El Capitan " Companies. All the 
singers and performers, everything, in fact, were American, not forgetting an American 
bar. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales allowed it to be announced 
beforehand that he would honour the Hotel with his presence, and arrived in good 
time and stayed late. The Prince took tea in the public restaurant, having at his 
table the Duchess of Marlborough, Mrs. Arthur Paget, and Mrs. Brown-Potter ; and 
they were waited on by Miss Edna May. Other tables had been sold in advance 
for large sums, those nearest the table reserved for His Royal Highness fetching the 
highest prices. Her Royal Highness the Princess Christian and the Princess Aribert 
of Anhalt and Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein were at another table ; while 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge occupied another with Miss Keyser, Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, and Miss Mary Moore. 
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Spirits at tlie Savoy. 

** When Eve picked and Adam fell. 
Who was then the mattre d'hotel ? " 

By L D. C. 

— -^-^^ — 

CENE : The Savoy Restaurant, About eleven on a Slirove Tuesday evening. 
It is early yet for supper, but the tables are gradually filling. The eternal 
clack, composed of the precious ivhine of tlie modern young man, the shrill 
shouting of the smart woman, and the bored grojvling of her aged admirer, 
comes as yet in fitfiil gusts ; the full roar has not set in. In the corner by the door 
behind the glass screen are seated Dravie Dralland, blase, slangy, subdued, aged 40, 
in face about 2j, in mind about 2jo, and Mrs. Pellocini, aged 40 to 4^, looks 2g and 
eleven months, says she is an old woman ; all the added charm of " has been." She is 
faultlessly dressed, looking as though she bought her wardrobe every morning and burnt 
it every night. Her voice has that quality which distinguishes it from other voices ; she 
cannot always make herself listened to, but she can always make herself heard. She eats 
enormously. 

The table at which these two are sitting is sufficiently large to carry their food and 
sufficiently small to admit of conversation, A waiter hovers near them, but tvith a 
studied air of having no connection with their table. His eyes and ears appear equally 
unconscious of their presence, and yet, were they to drop a napkin, he would surely catch 
it before it reached the ground, 

A Mattre d^ hotel may be remarked hovering in a someivhat wider circle, bending a 
'* Mattre d^hdteP^ eye upon the waiter. If they are in no hurry, and the service is 
running exceptionally sfnoothly, he will advance with courtly manner, lift a plate, a fork 
or a glass, and replace it again, in presumably a more distinguished, if a hardly 
different position, 

Dravie {/other bored) : What are you goin' to eat? 

Mrs. p. (shrilly): Everything; I've eaten nothing since dinner. 

Dravie : You ought to take more care of yourself. 

Mrs p. : I do ! I suffer more from care than want. 
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Dravie (raising an eyedrazv, a Waiter approaches him with invisih/e spe:(i) : 
What shall I drink? (Waiter hands him the book of wines.) 

Mrs. p. {looking through tlu glass at a woman of vast proportions^ who, with a 
man of complementary insignificance^ is at the moment entering the restaurant) : Bor- 
deaux, Dravie, pour V amour de—moi, I'm too old to drink champagne or eat sweets. 

Dravie {folloiving her eyes for an explanation) : Oh ! Old Gutters, is it ? 

Mrs. p. : Look at her back. It's an object lesson. 

Dravie : It's still little Archie, I see. 

Mrs. p. (nods) : But I hear {here she leans a little forward and becomes 

inaudible), 

Dravie {signalling to a Maitre d^hdtet)\ Auguste, what shall I drink] A 
Bordeaux ? 

M. d'h6tel (w/'M his finger on a number in the book) : Chateau I^tour, 
M. Dralland, as you had last Sunday night ; I think you liked that — or the Papa 
Cl(^ment soixante quinze — trhs bons vins, tous les deiix. 

Dravie : Let's have a bottle of the Pape Clement. 

M. d'h6tel : Perfectly, M. Dralland {and soon their glasses are half filled with 
the wonderful liquid). 

Dravie {finishing a draught with evident care : sighing) : Ah ! 

Mrs. p.: What's the matter? 

Dravie : Better now. I'm rather jumpy to-night. Let's get Joseph to make 
something pretty. 

Mrs. P ; " Une fantaisie — " 

Dravie {to a waiter): Ask M. Joseph to speak to me. {TTien catching the 
great Maitre d^hdteVs eye, he signals to him: Joseph gently murmurs in the ear of 
some one, ivlio laughs ; then he comes over to Dravie Dralland's tadle, drawing 
in his lips.) 

Joseph: Well, sir, what can I do for you? {To Mrs. Pellocini) : Bonsoir, 
Madame. 

Mrs. p. : Bonsoir, Joseph. 

Dravie : Nothing serious, Joseph, quelque ^l^gance pour madame. 

Joseph : Donner une ^l^gance k madame, c'est porter de I'eau k la mer. {Here 
lie pauses for a due effect, and Mrs. Pf.llocini smiles gracefully ; then he slips 
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a7vaj, returning in a moment with an orange^ a feiv floivers, and a ?tarrouf but 
enormously long carving knife. With this Iw skilfully peels half the orange ^ leaving 
a shred joined over the upper hemisphere to make the handle of a little basket. 
Then zvith a squeeze and a twist out comes tlie body of the fruit. Filets, as it were, 
are next rut deftly with the huge weapon, each one falling ivith itiuch juice on to a 
plate ; then delightful things are added, and the flowers daintily stuck in to decorate 
the orange-peel basket. Finally the artfully flavoured pulp is put inside, the ivhole 
is placed on a little bed of crushed ice, and the ^^ fantaisie^^ is sacrificed to Madame.) 

(Dravie, while this is going on, turns round inquiringly : a tvaiter, instinctively 
feeling the pulse of the table, is by his side.) 

Waiter : Coffee, sir ? Yes, sir. 

Dravie : And some " fine." 

Joseph {pausing a moment in his operation, to the Waiter) : The 1820, the 
Denis Mounie, des grands verres. {His ivords to the Waiter seem to slip quickly 
from a scarcely opened mouth.) 

Dravie {chafling) : Now, Joseph, is that really 1820 brandy ? 

Joseph {afeer a momenfs pause) : Well, sir, to tell you the truth, no I {tlien, 
frankly J it is 1800 ! 

(Mrs. Pell, glances at him almost incredulously.) 

We do that because no one would believe its real date ! Truth is often 
stranger than what we put on the bottles ! 

Mrs. Pell, {fnurmurs) : A stranger to it, sometimes. 

{The band is now playing in a far-off corner, while Boldi, linked to them 
by some subtle influence, flits from table to table with tlie melody in his hand 
and a smile on his face. The tables are beginning to fill up.) 

{At another table an Ample Female, with much jewellery and a party 
of ten, the women rigid, the men limp: a mental fog etivelopes the table. 77/^ Ample 
Female alternates bettveen a nervous amiability and a fierce respectability. The host, 
her husbafid, scenting failure, has entrenched himself behind an aggressive silence, fi-om 
ivhich he is rarely roused.) 

Ample F. {on tlie entry of a brilliant toilette and ttvo men — snorting, and fanning 
lierself) : Even here, you can't get away from them. 
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Her Hus. (with dense hostility and inadequate grammar) : Can't get away 
from who ? 

Ample F. {playfully, to the woman on her right) : John always pretends he's 
so dense. {She nods to her husbafid and waves her head towards the magnificent 
woman with the two men ) 

Her Hus. {staring stupidly at the persons indicated as though determined 
not to comprehend, mutters) : Always some mystery ! 

One of the Small Men {a gusher) : Dear lady — (he is under t/ie impression 
that this expression alone is sufficient to qualify him as a fashionable man) — 
Dear lady, which is Joseph? I always wonder when I come here. 

Ample F. (aware that it is his first visit to the modern Palace of Savoy, 
and also aware of the limitations to her own knoivledge) : Oh, don't you know him ? 

Her Hus. (aggressively) : / don't. 

Ample F. (shaking her finger at him with elephantine playfulness, to her 
neighbour) : Isn't he naughty ! 

Her Hus. (ignoring these manoeuvres) : Well, where is your Joseph ? 

Ample F. (nervously, lifting Iter chin to one side) : There, the tall man with 
the dark foreign look. 

Her Hus. (unconvinced, muttering) : Tall, short, dark, fair man. 

Daughter : ( The last reef in her skirts but lately shaken out ; she has been 
staring at Dravie Dralland for the last ten minutes ; suddenly) : That's his 
third liqueur. (Very audibly): Oh, father, look at him! (The Ample Female 
froivns violently.) 

Dravie (fingering his glass) : Joseph was right, this is good. More, Mrs. Pell. ? 

Mrs. p. (glancifig at him critically) : No more. 

Dravie (suddenly and tiervously) : Hullo ! 

Mrs. p. : What's the matter? 

(A ma?i in armour enters the restaurant accompanied by a woman in jnediceval garb ; 
a tall mafi with a black beard walks crab-like in front of them, his head inclined. Slowly 
winding their way among the tables nearer and nearer they come to Dravie, //'// 
at last they pass, two silent figures from the middle ages come to life, where 
he might almost touch them. The " crab " stands at the next table and draws out ttvo 
chairs. They sit.) 



Dravie {shudders and dips suddenly 
his fourth liqueur) : O, nothin', notl 
(Mrs. Pelloceni meamvhile looks ro 
quickly, stares for a moment and turns a^ 
to Dravie witA a curious look upon her ft. 

Dravie {endeavouring to appear 
conscious of having seen anything unusui 
VVhai's goin' to win the cup? {He gla 
quickly at the next tabled 

Mrs. p. {eyeing him) : John of 
Gaunt, I fancy. 

Dravie {starting and pretending 
he didn't) : An ouisidet ? 

Mrs. p. : Hampton's second 
string. {Then pointedly.) Just entered. 
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Dravie {Jumps again, shoots a rapid glance at her, and starts to speak with 
decision) : Mrs Pell 

Mrs/ p. {sti/l with her half-amused look) : Dravie. 

Dravie (with energy, then wavering : Do you er- er- (A sliort pause, during 
which Dravie relapses into a troubled silence^ 

Mrs. p. : Do I what ? 

The Voice of John of Gaunt : 

Oh, who 
Can cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
With bare imagination of a feast ? 
Bring me the catalogue of food — 

The Woman's Voice : What 'o ! 

Dravie (greatly disturbed, pulls himself together once more; with determination) : 
Do you see — any — any — unusual people here to-night? (Nervously suggesting with 
his elbow the man in armour.) 

Mrs. p. (looking round generally) : Not unusually unusual. 

(Dravie Dralland looks at her anxiously ; she remains inscrutable^ 

Dravie (shakily) : Mrs. Pell. Do you see a man in — er — metal clothes — you 
know - armour ? 

Mrs. p. (bantering) : Eating veal cutlets out of a silver basket? Oh, yes. I see 
all there is to be seen. 

Dravie (vjry shakily) : No, but do you see all that /see? 

Mrs. p. : I haven't your eyes, Dravie. You have a wonderful sight. 

Voice of J. OF Gaunt : A waiter ! A waiter ! 

Dravie (desperate) : For God's sake, Mrs. Pell., answer the question — do you 
see them ? 

Mrs. p. (glancing first at the next table and then at Dravie, as though incredu- 
lous) : See a man in metal clothes ? (pretending to be serious). My dear old Dravie, 
I'll do a good deal for an old pal, but men in armour (shaking her head), I can't 
swallow them. 

(Dravie collapses and pours out about half a tumbler of the 1820.) 

Dravie (feebly and artificially) : Nothin', nothin' — my joke —no point. (He 
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lunges quickly imvards the velvet fluid ; Mrs. Pellocini rises effective l}\ upsetting 
his glass, which falls off the table and breaks,) 

Mrs. p. ; Dravie, it's getting late, I must be off. Til just go and get my 
things. {She leaves hint.) 

(Dravie Dralland, alone, calls fi>r his bill, his tye wandering to the next table ; 
against his judgment he strains to overhear ; the armoured figure seems to speak at 
him.) 

J. OF Gaunt : The pouch is empty when the paunch is full ! 

And empty pockets mean an empty head — 
Thou foolish fatal lingerer, away ! 
{His eye resting on the door by which Mrs. Pellocini left.) 
Had I thy youth — and "cause" I would not stay. 

The Woman's Voice {aside) : Oh, Willie, you are 

J. OF Gaunt : A waiter ! A waiter ! 

Old Lancaster's not honoured with much time. 
{The Artist approaches.) 

Joseph {his arms bent and his hands together, tlie palms downwards, and the 
fingers drooping) : How d'you do, sir ? {Ife gives all the words an equal length!) 
How do you like your palace now, my lord ? 

J. OF Gaunt : Not brightlier shone the splendour of Savoy 

When Kentish Wat the Tyler fed the flames. 

Joseph : It was not built of steel and concrete then ! 

J. OF Gaun'I" : Yet you've your Burns that Bernard to be Shaw ! 

But they would rather set the Thames on fire 
Than wreck the modern Palace on its banks, 
Where men may come to hear the lions roar, 
And see them feed 

Joseph : It is gay here, sir, is it not ? 

J. OF Gaunt : Times are as giddy-pacdd as they were 

When Edward's ashes smouldered on the throne. 
Old I^ncaster five centuries agone 
Supped with fair Alice Perrers at Savoy ! 

Alice Perrers : Here we are again. Willie ! 



 



I 
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J. OF Gaunt : Then Scurril Langland dubbed her " Maiden Meed," 

To-day she's " interviewed " for all to read ! 

Alice P. (the light of intelligence in her eyes) : Like the " Daily Mail" did me you 
mean ! ( Joseph turns to lier with an air of interest) when I took the prize at the 
show ? 

Joseph : A Beauty show, Madame? 

Alice P. (archly) : Oh, Joseph ! No ; let me see (she thinks, and the light of 
intelligence passes from her eyes), I think it was dogs ! 

Joseph {to John of Gaunt) : What would you like, sir {facetiously) ? A 
porpoise dressed with furmenty, sugar and a little saffron ? A tongue of whale 
aux petits pois ? {He smiles.) 

J. OF Gaunt {reminiscent) : 

There is a fish they take at " Aberdeen," 
And so they name it. In the long tedious coil 
Of carriage it doth gain an — added savour. 
Which slug-nosed sailors call its second flavour. 
The spawn of such an one on roasted bread 

Alice P. {unpoetically) : Oh, chuck it. Will, and call it roes on toast. 

J. OF Gaunt : Your Will 's to call it what you will, let be 

Alice P : I want something to put my teeth into — a bird 's tasty ! 

Joseph : Madame would like a " b^casse au fumet ? " Yes, sir, you had one the other 
night ; you will bring a souvenir of that to grace the funeral of this. It is admirable. 
Madame would like it, it is first {He is proceeding to describe its preparation,) 

J. OF Gaunt {breaking in) : 

Alas the part I had in woodcock's blood 
Doth more solicit me than your acclaims ! 
We will essav airain — 

Joseph : Et apr^s ? Some asperges ? 

J. OF Gaunt : Yes, lay them steaming on their metal beds. 

And rain hot vengeance on their tender heads. 

losEPH : And then a sweet. 

J. OF Gaunt : Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour — 

Remember, too, we have but half-an-hour ! 
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(Joseph slips away, Dravie /unges suddenly as though to intercept him^ but misses, 
and relapses into 7uide-eyed fascination.) 

Alice P. : What a funny little man is Joseph I 

J. OF (}aunt : 

And yet they say 

Fat paunches have lean pates, and dainty bits 

Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt quite the wits ; 

He has the prettiest wit in all the land — 

'Tis I that say it and I Gaunt be wrong ! 

{There is a sou fid of broken glass, and a po%verfully-built waiter is carried out.) 

Dravie Dr all and {glued to his table, his fingers twitching but othenvise as 
motionless as the bird before the snake ; he mutters) : Where am I ? 

J. OF Gaunt : A waiter ! A waiter ! (Afaitre cPHdtel comes to his table.) 

M. d'H. : Has not a waiter come, sir? 

J. OF Gaunt {ignoring this question) : A waiter ! A waiter ! 

M. d'H. : I have told half-a-dozen different ones to come to you, sir. 

J. OK Gaunt {scathingly) : What are six waiters ? they are quickly gone 1 

Alice I*, {recklessly) : Let 'em all — go {she chokes — not undeservedly). 

J. OF Gaunt {reprovingly) : 

He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes ; 

With eager feeding, food doth choke the feeder 

Alice P. {gasping) : Oh, pat me — on the — back and — call me Peter I 

{Meanwhile Joseph serves the ^^ becasse au fumetJ' Dravie Dralland, with a 
despairing effort, his eyes avoiding tlie next table, rises to go. At this moment a 
tall man in black with an alarming resemblance to " the Melancholy Dane," enters 
the room; he carries in his hand a skull. Dravie Dralland staggers slightly 
and sinks back into his chair, his right hand biting at the lappel of his coat.) 

The M.D. {to a waiter bitterly): All this fuss about a chop and mashed. 

Waiter {to another waiter) : Cotelettes et pur<§e de pommes pour monsieur — 
est-ce pret? 

The M.D. {embarrassed with his skull): Here — take this — er — put it in the 
cloak room. {The Waiter eyes it suspiciously.) ^Vell, never mind. (He puts it 
into his pocket and strides to his table.) 
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{The room is now nearly full and the rattle of supper is in full swing.) 

(Waiter presents John of Gaunt ivith a Inll.) 

J. OF Gaunt (a little depressed) : 

To pay or not to pay — that is the question ! 

The generous temper shrinks with indigestion ; 

Better to lay the ready on the board, 

Than sign to-night with pencil prodigal, 

And wake to-morrow with an unpaid debt 

To add to some more intimate regret. 
{Gloomily) 

I shall be very different in the morning. 

A Waiter ! A Waiter ! {Feebly.) 

{Re-enter Mrs. Pellocini : She comes quickly to Dravie Dralland.) 

Mrs. p. {shaking him by the shoulder) : What in the world are you doing ? 
come along ! 

Dravie {feebly) : It's all up. I'm seeing things. 

Mrs. p. : Nonsense— come — here are the people who want the table. 

{A clatter of laughter and words is heard j and a little knot of people in eccentric 
costumes crowd through the narrow door, and burst into a bright shower of colour, 
streaming over the already densely filled room among the tables. Two wofnen in soft 
loose draperies — one pink and the other black — come round the corner of the screen. A 
^^ Pierrot^^ ivith a black opera cloak on his arm, and an air of small worry on his 
plastered face, follotvs them. A faint scent of Bow Street is wafted on the air.) 

Pierrot {muttering) : Beastly nuisance ; shan't have time to get half a jag ! 

{A " Cavalier,''^ looking like amateur theatricals, and two shepherdesses, peer through 
tlie glass screen : " Where's our private room ? " says tlie long-haired Stuart. " Ti/ia- 
fore, sir,'' replies the Waiter.) 

Dravie {his eyes glaring and his fingers convulsive) : Joseph ! {Gasping.) Joseph, 
who are all these people ? Where am I ? ^Vhat does it all mean ? {//e points with 
uncertain fist at John of (iAUNr.) I must know the — the worst ! Is — is — is it the 
old brandy, or is that John of Gaunt ? 

^o^^^n {smiling complacently) \ That, Mr. Dralland? That is Monsieur Willie 
Blewitt, and to-night is the Covent Garden Ball ! 
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Savoy et Claridge's. 

IMPRESSIONS. 

»w UTREFOIS on disait : " Dis-moi qui tu hantes, je te dirai qui tu es." 
ILAmV, C'^tait bon h Vepoque oil les voyages etaient de v^ritables ev^nements 




dans la vie, et oil Ton se contentait des relations de voisinage. 

Aujourd'hui que, grace aux communications rapides et commodes, les 
d^placements sont devenus faciles et frequents, que le monde a, en quelque sorte, 
r<^tr^ci, comme disent les Anglais, on peut dire avec v^ritd, "Dis-moi a quel 
hotel tu descends, je te dirai qui tu es." 

Pour Londre*5, la reponse est bien simple; pour les gens du monde, du vrai 
monde, il n'y a que deux hotels, le Savoy et le Claridge's. Et quels hotels ! 
Qu'ils ressemblent peu aux anciennes hotelleries de nos p^res et meme k celles de 
notre prime jeunesse ! Vous rappelez-vous ces pieces froides et nues, sommairement 
meubldes, plus sommairement dtfcorees encore, qu'un hotelier grossier nous montrait, 
d'un air revSche, et que Ton eprouvait le desir invincible de quitter le plus tot 
possible? Alors, on a//a/V a Thotel ; aujourd'hui on y vit . . . et admirablement 
meme; L'hotel d'autrefois ^tait une prison, I'hotel d'k present est un " /iomc " oii 
Ton entre avec satisfaction, oil Ton sejourne avec d^lices, oil Ton revient avec 
plaisir, comme on rentre dans son foyer. Et de ces hovies provisoires de la vie 
moderne, il n'en est pas oil Ton se sente plus it I'aise, plus chez soi qu'au Savoy 
ou au Claridge's. 

Le Savoy ! Qui done ne connait, au moins de nom, le Savoy ? Quel est 
I'homme du monde, quelle est la femme Elegante qui n'y ait passe quelque temps 
pendant la saison de Londres et qui n'y ait fait de ces repas exquis en regardant, 
par del^ les jardins du quai Victoria, la large Tamise rouler ses flots miroitants 
sous les rayons d'un joli soleil de mai legerenient \6\\€ par cette douce buee 
londonienne qui donne aux monuments que Ton aper9oit de la terrasse du Savoy 
— raiguille de Cl^opatre et, plus loin, les clochetons et les tourelles du Palais de 
Westminster — un aspect vaporeux, leger, harmonieux, comme une voilette sur le 
visage d'une jolie femme La bude de Londres fond les couleurs, adoucit les saillies 
trop accentu^es et donne aux Edifices un air a la fois myst^rieux et coquet. 
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** Pourquoi Savoy ? " dira-t-on, et que vient faire la Savoie au milieu de 
Londres ? " Tout simplement ceci : sur I'em placement qu'occupe aujourd'hui le 
Savoy Hotel s'elevait autrefois le palais de Pierre de Savoie, oncle d'El^onore de 
Provence, fern me d'Henri III., et dans ce meme palais, Jean le Bon, roi de France, 
prison nier du Prince Edouard de Galles — le Prince Noir — mourut au bout de sept 
ans de captivity. 

Le Savoy, un peu terre fran9aise par tradition. Test devenu tout a fait par la 
cuisine, eel art fran^is par excellence, et Joseph, qui est charge avec Maitre 
Thouraud de la direction culinaire de la maison, peut se vanter d avoir veng^ Jean 
le Bon. II a conquis ]k meme oil I'infortun^ monarque a fini ses jours; il a 
conquis TAngleterre dans ce qu'elle a de p'us aristocratique, de plus Elegant, de plus 
distingu^. Joseph est roi, et la Society de Londres accepte sans reserve ses d^rets. 

Joseph est un artiste ; Joseph c'est la gastronomic personnifiee et il faut 
I'entendre exposer ses theories : on dirait un prdlat faisant une homelie ; il en a 
I'onction et on sent, a T^couter, combien il est p^netr^ de son sujet. 

Ah ! ces diners du Savoy, quelles merveilles I D'abord ils ont revolutionn^ les 
moeurs anglaises. La soci^te de Londres a inscrit dans son code qu'il est in- 
dispensable et du dernier "jwar/" de diner au Savoy avant dialler a la commie 
ou ^ Top^ra, et, com me dans la saison il ne se passe pas de semaine ou les gens 
de monde n'aillent une ou deux fois au theatre ou il Covent Garden, on voit 
ddfiler dans le beau restaurant du Savoy tout ce que Londres compte d'il lustrations 
dans la politique, Taristocratie, les arts, la finance, plus le contingent que fournissent 
toutes les aristocraties de TEurope k la societe londonienne pendant la saison. 

Quel joli coup d'oeil, le soir, offre cette belle salle aux boiseries sombres, aux 
plafonds k caissons ornds de decorations aux tons d'argent et d'or, qui met en 
valeur les ^Ic^gantes toilettes des femmes, et fait ressortir la blancheur de leur 
teint, I'eclat nacr^ de leurs epaules, les feux des diamants que rehausse encore un 
^clairage k la fois • discret et savant. Aux petites tables, retenues k I'avance, et 
couvertes de fleurs dispos^es avec goCit, des groupes de femmes en fraiches et 
brillantes robes de soirde, d'hommes en habit, dont les costumes sombres con- 
trastent agreablement avec les couleurs vives des atours feminins. Voulez-vous des 
noms ? Consultez Burke et I'Armorial ; ils s'y trouvent tous, les clients et les 
habitues du Savoy. 

Un restaurant ! on se croirait dans un grand chateau. Tout le monde ici se 
connait ; tous les dineurs— j'allais dire tous les inviti^s — sont gens du meme "j^/." 
De personnages douteux, point. Par quel art arrive-t-on ^ les evincer, je ne sais ; 
mais on n'en voit pas. Constatons, car la chose a son prix, et passons. 
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II est nuit heures ; pendant que le service se fait dans la perfection — encore 
une des merveilles du Savoy — sans bruit, sans precipitation, mais rapidement, un 
orchestre, discr^tement, fait entendre un repertoire bien choisi. La musique 
lointaine aide k la conversation, dissimule les silences parfois genants et noie, en 
I'enveloppant doucement, le murmure des voix. . . . 

C'est une adorable institution que ces diners, et il fallait, pour les in venter, 
une soci^t^ raffin^e comme celle de Londres ; mais oil delate dans toute sa beaut^ 
le ni(5iirc de rette idtfe de genie, c'est le dimanche. Quelle ressource, dans ce 
jour maussade oil Ton ne sait que faire h Londres, qu'un diner au Savoy. Quel 
plaisir, au sortir des rues embrum^es et d^sertes, de se trouver dans ce restaurant 
du Savoy, dans cette atmosphere d'el^gance, de bon goiit, de bonne compagnie ! 
La soiree passe, les heures s'dcoulent, legbres . . . . I-,e Savoy a r^solu le 
probl^me insoluble jusqu'ici qui consistait h passer un dimanche k Londres sans y 
mourir d'ennui. 

Vers onze heures, le Savoy, un moment ddsert, se ranime pour I'heure du 
souper. Les theatres finissent relativement tot k Londres et une loi un peu trop 
paternelle veut que, k minuit et demi, tous les ^tablissements publics ferment leurs 
portes. Bientot les equipages se succ^dent rapidement k Tentrt^e du restaurant, 
donnant sur le quai et sdpar^e de celle de Thotel et, sur le double escalier aux 
tapis ^pais, c'est un bruissement de soie et de velours, un chatoiement de fourrures 
et de satins. C'est Tarriv^e des soupeurs : ministres, diplomates, mondains, 
militaires, litterateurs. 

On devise gaiement, on ^change ses impressions, on parle de la piece a la mode, 
de la cantatrice en vogue, on se r^pbte les ^chos de la cour et de la ville, comme on 
disait au grand si^cle, et Ton organise des parties pour le lendemain. Le Savoy, k 
Theure du souper, c'est le Parlement du grand monde Britannique. 

Tout a coup la lumi^re eiectrique a une defaillance tr^s courte, mais suivie 
aussitot d'une seconde plus prolong^e cette fois. Comment ! d6]k ! L'heure a sonne. 
Ces intermittences d'eclairage sont une fa9on de pr^venir les habitues que le moment 
de se retirer est venu. C'est dur, mais c'est la loi. Lentement la salle se vide et, 
bientot, sur I'escalier, on ^change rapidement quelques bonsoirs. On se presse k la 
porte, les voitures defilent, un joli frou-frou, des formes gracieuses, penchdes, 
sengouffrent avec un ballonnement de jupes dans les coupes dont les portieres 
claquent avec un bruit sec, un roulement sonore, le heurt cadenc^ des pas des chevaux 
sur le sol. . . . 

Et le long des quais qui dessinent de leurs cordons de lumibre la courbe 
harmonieuse du fleuve, couple d'autres chaines lumineuses formees par les ponts, c'est 
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un dgrenement de voitures emportant vers les quartiers de TOuest raristocratique 
clientele du Savoy Hotel. 

II y a quelque vingt ou vingt-cinq ans, les continentaux qui venaient k Londres 
^taient ou des princes parents et allies de la famille royale d'Angleterre, des hommes 
d'Etat, des diplomates de haut rang, des membres des aristocraties europ^ennes 
ou des n^gociants et des commer^ants que leurs affaires appelaient en Angleterre. 
Ces derniers se logeaient ou ils pouvaient, dans ces hotels britanniques qu'a d^crits 
Dickens, les premiers descendaient au Claridge's Hotel. 

Le Claridge's c'^tait rhotellerie royal et princi^re par excellence. Situ^ dans 
Brook Street, cet hotel aristocratique se composait de plusieurs maisons bourgeoises 
communiquant les unes avec les autres et d'un aspect un peu maussade. Pendant une 
trentaine d'ann^es, le Claridge's eut pour hotes habituels le roi Leopold ler, le roi 
de Hanovre, le Due de Brunswick, pour ne citer que les plus connus, au courant de 
la plume; en un mot, tout ce que I'Europe a ccmpte de personnages illustres. 

On pourrait, en feuilletant le livre des visiteurs du Claridge's, reconstituer, h 
d^faut d'autres documents, I'histoire diplomatique et politique de la seconde moiti^ de 
ce sifecle ; on y retrouverait tous les noms de ceux qui ont jou^ un role important dans 
les affaires de TEurope. 

II y a trois ou quatre ans, une association, y compris quelques directeurs de 
la Soci^t^ du Savoy Hotel, parmi lesquels on comptait le Lord Chambellan, Lord 
Lathom (mort r^cemment), eurent une idee excellente. Ils acheterent I'ancien 
Claridge's et firent construire, sur I'emplacement du vieil hotel, un vaste et Elegant 
batiment qui est aujourd'hui le Claridge's Hotel, renouvel^, rajeuni, et qui, vers la 
fin de 1898, comme le ph^nix renaquit de ses cendres. 

S'il s'est modernise quant k son apparence ext^rieure et k son arrangement 
int^rieur qui offre le summum de I't^l^gance et du confortable modernes, le Claridge's 
est reste ce qu'il ^tait autrefois, I'hotel royal et princier par excellence. 

J'ai assist^ k I'inauguration du Claridge's que j'ai visits de fond en comble sous la 
conduite du gerant, M. Mengay, qui m'en fit les honneurs avec une parfaite courtoisie. 
II y avait \k le "Tout Londres des premieres," et c'dtait une veritable premiere, en 
effet, que I'ouverture du nouveau Claridge's. II n'y eut qu'une voix pour declarer 
que jamais, jusqu'i present on n'avait atteint a une si haute perfection dans I'art 
d'offrir Thospitalite k une clientele de choix. I^ decoration, qu'il s'agisse des salles 
communes ou des appartements particuliers, est d'un goQt exquis. Rien de criard ni 
de clinquant. Partout de riches ^toffes, des couleurs bien choisies, des tentures bien 
drapees et des meubles assortis k la decoration. Ici, du Louis XV. pur, 1^, de 
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TEmpire, plus loin du Sheraton, ailleurs du Georgien el de I'Adams. Et je ne parle 
pas d'un veritable palais, rappartemeni royal, destine aux rots en d^placement, s^pare 
de I'hotel proprement dit, avec entree particulifere, qui est una merveille de luxe de bon 
aloi, tout s implement. 

Tout cela est arrange avec une science du confortable, utie entente des 
n^cessit^s et des commoditSs de la grande vie absolument incomparables. Avec 
une pr^voyance et une connaissance du metier or ne peut plus rares, les directeurs 
n'avaient rien oubli^, et, dfes le premier jour, dfes la premifere heure, le Claridge's 
fonctionnait comme une maison ouverle depuis dix ans. 

A partir de ce moment, le Claridge's a commence une carribre de prospSril^ qui 
va croissant de jour en jour. Les aristocralies des deux mondes s'y recontrent comme 
elles se renconCrent dans les salons et dans les cours de I'Europe. 

On ne soupe pas au Claridge's ; on y est trop loin des theatres et, d'ailleurs, 
cela ne serait pas dans la tradition. Nous sommes en Angleterre, pays de prece- 
dents et rien n'autorise une pareille innovation dans cette maison aristocra- 
tique. Mais on y dtne dans la perfection. M. Mengay, qui (I'ai-je dit P) 
dirige i la fois !e Savoy et le Claridge's, a donn^ a ce dernier ^tablisse- 
ment, comme chef de cuisine, M. Nignon de chez Paillard, ce qui a fait 
dire k un Parisien bien connu que bienl6t on ne pourra diner qu'i Londres. 

En attendant que nous en soyons \k, le Claridge's est tout speciale- 

ment I'hOIel de •'""^ ""> v^nant i I nnHn-« noiir la Boicnn ennt trnn 

heureux de pou^ 
meubl6 sans avo 
entibre qu'il falU 
nn personnel doi 
Claridge's, Mac 
chambre, el tout 
loute prete, une i 
vins d^licieux. 

Et tout cela 
de Grosvenor Sc 
Piccadilly, de Boi 
de Hyde Park, j 
de toutes les 6li 
de tout le lu) 
toutes les splen 
de Londres. 
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The Savoy Hotel and Restauranh 

By W. C K. .W. 

— -^--^^ — 

'OTHING is more remarkable among the many changes that have crept 
into this end of the century in England than our growing love for, and 
adoption of, Hotel life and comforts. Our forefathers knew no Hotel 
save Home, and growled and grumbled with rare incision whenever 
fate or fortune led them to "camp out." In truth, there was good reason for 
their protests, and their praises of the comforts of Home; for in those severe 
days of Spartan simplicity there were no Hotels worth the name. The cosy 
Country Inn yet had its old-fashioned charm, but half a century ago, it is safe to 
say, there were no Hotels, as we understand the word, at all in London. How- 
ever, first the Continent and then America spoke to us ; we travelled and gradually 
got over our insular prejudices, faced the fact that Home Cookery could be 
fairly beaten by experts, and that the "Hotel de Luxe" was the future Home 
of the coming race. Then began the great springing up of Hotels in London, 
chiefly round and about Charing Cross ; and to crown the series we make bold 
claim to say our Savoy stands as the highest and most renowned of all these later- 
day Public Palaces. 

It is one of the recognised delights of the educated Londoners and the 
cultured visitors of all nations who come to our town, to sit, as we will imagine 
ourselves sitting now, on the famous Savoy balcony, by this beautiful bend of the 
River Thames. We are looking over the noblest river and garden view that the 
ever-broadening stream can give us as it collects its mighty energies together for 
its last sweep seaward. Far up to the right of the mystic monolith that claims to 
be Cleopatra's Needle, the river curves through Westminster Bridge, past the 
Houses of Parliament, past Lambeth Palace, until it is lost in the silver distance, 
where, on a fine day, we can catch a glimpse of the undulating Surrey Hills and 
the Towers of Sydenham. To the left it flows past the Temple to where St. Paul's 
•'looms like a bubble o'er the town," and the grim, square Tower of London 
makes feeble effort at a sullen frown. There is no view like it in London; none 
that I know of in Europe can match with it; and it is a view that can never be 
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ruthlessly "built out" — for the gardens of the people that lie between us and the 
water are leased to London for ever and a day. 

Whether glistening in sunlight, white with snow, or gleaming at night-fall with 
myriads of yellow lights, as it were a scattered necklace of yellow topaz, the Savoy 
view is ever unique, and, as you see, is as immortal as London itself. 

Now, while you discuss the good things of culinary art, set before you by 
this skilled staff of waiters, let me tell you something of the history and the wonders 
of this ambitious and successful scheme. The original aims were indeed of the 
magnificent order, quite such as would have delighted the heart of old Egypt's 
Queen of Luxury whose signature in stone faces us, and the undoubted success of 
the Savoy in its eflforts to cater for the cultured is now part of London 
history. 

llie cachet that attaches to the Savoy has been recognised by modern 
journalists of all nationalities. Here, for instance, is an excerpt from the impression 
produced in the keen mind of M. Arthur Heulhard, of the staff of the Paris Figaro^ 
in his interesting articles on La Saison : — " Quel role il joue maintenant dans la 
* season,' ce fantastique Savoy ! On ne la con^oit plus sans lui. II Ta, pour ainsi 
dire, renouvelde en suspendant la vie intime du *home' pour y substituer la vie 
ext^rieure, dans une mesure d^gante, polie et discrete, qui devait abattre les 
scrupules de I'aristocratie anglaise. Le Savoy n'est pas seulement le prototype de 
I'hotel * aesthetic' comme on Tentend aujourd'hui. Par son Restaurant, il est une 
exception dans le monde; pour le high-life, il fait positivement partie des monu- 
ments publics." 

Let me throw a little more light on my enthusiastic confreres amiable 
criticism. " ^Ve will go just as far as we can," said the original little band 
of popular pioneers, including our great composer. Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr. T. P. 
Chappell, the music publisher, Mr. Michael Gunn, proprietor of the Gaiety Theatre, 
Dublin, and Mr. R. B. Fenwick, ship and colliery owner, with Mr. D'Oyly Carte at 
their head, when they laid prophetic eyes on the historic plot of ground under your 
feet tliat had been lying a waste and a wilderness for fourteen years. Wisely rejecting 
their first idea of building residential flats, they soon elaborated the initial notion 
of a vast Hotel and Restaurant. The Hotel, of which we will first treat, was 
designed to embrace suites of rooms, each suite compact, comfortable, and 
complete in itself, such as exist in a few Continental Hotels, and generally in 
all the great Hotels of the greatest hotel country in the world, America. Accord- 
ingly, the Savoy, on the Hotel side, where there are no kitchens, is laid out in 
such suites right up to the top ; a suite comprises private sitting-room or rooms. 
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one or more bed-rooms, private bath-room, lavatory, etc. Each set is thus 
a little home in itself. They are all equally good; those nearest the sky are just 
as spacious and lofty as those on the ground floor, and are furnished with equal 
elegance. That is why the charge is the same for a set just under the roof, and 
if you elect to live " up aloft " you get the benefit of the larger view and the 
clearer air, and no " getting-up stairs " dread need deter you from so bold a flight, 
for " giant lifts "or " ascending rooms," made by the American Elevator Company, 
are ready to take you up and down at all hours of the day or night. They never 
stop, they are absolutely safe, and the transit from earth to the realms above is 
swift, smooth, and pleasant. This is decidedly the finest elevator service yet seen 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

The continuity of supply and force is a remarkable feature. There is a con- 
tinuous and unfailing supply of hot and cold soft water right through the vast 
structure. There is a continuous supply of electric light ; this Hotel was the first 
to introduce an all-night service of light, and the lamps used are not the old 
glaring ceiling lights, but delicately shaded lights placed half-way up the wall, 
and a shaded lamp for each bedside ; so that the oft-maligned man who " reads 
in bed" can do so with easy comfort, and with no fear of setting himself, 
his sheets, or his fellow-guests on fire. As for the water supply, seeing 
that our picturesque Thames is, with all due respect to the Water Companies, 
more artistic than sanitary, the Company sunk an artesian well, over 420 feet 
deep, whence they draw clear, cold, soft, pure drinking water, no despicable boon, 
ready filtered by Nature herself; this supply is also constant and unvarying, and the 
whole chain of continuity is set in motion by the special machinery contained in one 
engine-house — the great pulsating heart of the huge frame — that never ceases its 
labours. Thus we see that science gives to the Savoyard dominion over the true " slaves 
of the lamp," as well as over the powers of water, and the occult gift of " levitation ! " 
For these things, and for constant skilled attendance, they make no charge what- 
ever. The old Hotel notion of exacting special payment for the three necessaries 
of life : baths, lights, and attendance, is happily abolished, and the prices of the 
rooms are arranged so as to cover all these antique " extras." 

Should the guest desire strict privacy, he or she can communicate by a 
speaking-tube with the Restaurant side, and breakfasts, luncheons, dinners — any- 
thing from a cup of tea to a "cocktail" from the American bar — will come 
in the twinkling of an Embankment lamp. This, the Hotel side, stands to 
the right and front of the great Central Courtyard of 6,000 square feet. Here, 
surrounded by palms and flowers, and the tall white walls of tiles, a fountain 
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splashes idly all day, at night gleaming with magic lights, and ever providing a 
resting place for all who desire al fresco quiet As you look at these high white 
walls you can be serenely conscious that no fear of fire can disturb your medita- 
tions. There is no room for the fire-demon here, for you are living in a house 
which is practically made of incombustible materials throughout. All floors and 
|iartitions are made of cement concrete, and there is no wood in the building 
save in the doors and window frames, and the rich deep mahogany paneb of the 
Restaurant where you are now sitting. Moreover, as a further assurance, you 
learn that there is not a spot in the building from whence there are not two or 
more exits in diverse directions. Solidly and scientifically constructed by the best 
experts of the day in all their various departments, the artistic side has received 
worthy recognition. Note the warm panelling of the Restaurant already men- 
tioned, that makes the popular place so cheerful and cosy in the evenings, the 
ever- varying designs and decorations that embellish the sumptuous suites, the 
attractive comfort of every piece of furniture, the pervading sense of graceful pride 
that the Savoy seems to take in itself, and you will be quick to recognise that no 
time, thought, nor money has been spared to bring the whole environment into 
happy harmony. 

Another interesting picture consists of the continuous balconies circling every 
stor)', railed off for each separate set of rooms, from each of which you can 
pleasure yourself with the ever-changing aspects of the great River view. Billiard- 
rooms, a Ball-room suited for Private Theatricals, Hair-dressing Saloons, Ticket 
Offices for all manner of ticket issues, be it to New York by the next "ocean 
greyhound," or to a theatre by the nearest hansom, are all to be found on the 
('ourtyard level, and, in short, the Genius of Civilisation seems to have come to 
the Savoy, and "come to stay." 

Now let us turn to the Restaurant. Here we have the cult of la haute cuisine 
brought to the highest pitch of perfection. When the Savoy was opened, there was 
a great want of a rendezvous specially adapted to the nice requirements of the true 
connoisseur, one to attract the most wealthy transient and resident population, and 
making special appeal to the group of " the best people " ; and though the number of 
first-class restaurants has increased and multiplied since, incited thereto by the success 
of the Savoy, founded on its methods, and copying its leading features, the Savoy still 
stands " unique," and is admitted to be at the very top as regards perfection of cuisine 
— the haute cuisifie of France, mind, and none other. A feature of the greatest 
importance and advantage to the Savoy Restaurant, one which it alone in London 
enjoys, is that the kitchen is on the same floor as the Restaurant, and only separated 
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from it by a Service Room of about 18 feet across : which room is provided with 
independent ventilation, and hot plates. Thus, the dishes can be placed with excep- 
tional rapidity fresh from the hands of the Chef on to the table of the consumer. As 
all gourmets know, with many of the products of the haute cuisine this means 
salvation, and the inevitable delay of getting up stairs or up lifts means destruction. 
Furthermore, and of hardly less consequence, by this construction all kitchen smells 
in the Restaurant are absolutely avoided. All who know what good cooking is, to 
w^hat perfection the " Geste culinaire " can be brought by master-minds, and what well- 
chosen wines in perfect condition are, have brought in a verdict in favour of 
the Savoy cookery. It is quite the fashion for the frequenters of the Savoy to 
take the excellent dejeuner^ or dinner, or supper of the day in preference to ordering 
separate dishes, for they repose, and wisely repose, trust in the watchful manage- 
ment that day by day plans and produces these charming little feasts, and a host 
can ask the most fastidious of his friends to eat with him at a moment's notice, con- 
scious that no plat will be set before them save such as has received the cachet 
of the culinary authorities — a body of officers much too proud of their art to peril 
their well-won reputation by the slightest error. If the noble order of the " Blue 
Cord" could, with strict historic propriety, be worn by them, it should of right 
decorate every white-aproned member of this unique staff. 

Come with me and take a peep " behind the scenes " of this Temple of 
Gastronomy. The great Chef has no less than thirty-six sous-chefs under his com- 
mand, to say nothing of the lesser rank and file of assistants; and he it is who 
gives daily and nightly design to the ever-changing table attractions. He serves, 
in the Restaurant alone, some 250 dinners a day, a like proportion of " little 
suppers." He is particular to a nicety in all matters of minute detail; so much 
so, that if he can't get the exact right sort of small white turnip he wants in 
England he promptly sends to France for it. With him we visit his kitchens, or. 
rather, his laboratories — all is clean, bright, and scientifically "up to date." Here 
he works his spells, using gas, coal, wood, and steam as various heat-producers. Here 
is he the Lord of the Furnaces, who can grill a split smelt as deftly as he could 
roast a whole ox. The mysteries are explained to us ; the hot tables, the neat 
discipline that obliges your waiter not only to give your order, but to wait for its 
prompt execution, and bring your pet plat back to you with the rapidity and devotion 
of a Queen's Messenger, and the perfect system of divided labour. Each cook is 
a specialist and has a function peculiar to himself. The tiniest bit of fantastic 
pA/isserie^ the smallest scrap of crystallised fruit, are each and all made at home by 
specialists. The carefully-selected food of the day lies in cool grottos of ice, 
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and as we move from grill to furnace, from kitchen to kitchen — for there are 
many of them — we recognise that our Master Cook has complete control of the 
rival powers of heat and cold. His cooks seem to share his spirit of enthusiasm 
— one of the Savoy secrets of success. Your <^ourmet may come here with con- 
fidence, may invent, suggest and design for himself, and the six-and-thirty cooks 
will give noble expression to his wildest imaginings. Just a story as an example. 
A famous sporting wager included, as a condition of the bet, an obligation on 
behalf of the winner to give to a select dozen of friends "the very best dinner in 
Ixjndon." The order for the banquet was given carte blanche to the Savoy. It 
was, of course, a perfect mar\'el ; and what with the wines, and the exotic flowers, 
and growing fruit trees, and a veritable pic-nic fartcrre of real grass, and the 
absolute best of everything, the bill for that dinner crept up honestly to ^15 a 
head. This shows you how far the Kings of Extravagance can go when in the 
mood. But a more sensible point is that the very next day these self-same 
inonarchs lunched, with gentler emphasis, on the balcony for a few modest shillings. 
Here you can be as moderate as a monk or as luxurious as Lucullus; can feast 
or fast with equal pleasure at your will, and play the Spartan or the Sybarite as 
your conscience and your appetite dictate. This is the true Savoy cult. 

The cuisine is cosmopolitan, the foods of almost all nations, and their special 
methods of preparation, being at your command ; but the dominant tone, the 
" note " of the work, is High-class French. 

The list of the habitukes of the Savoy includes the names of some of the 
highest in the land. Not only the magnates of the nobility, but Princes and 
Princesses, Royalty itself, frequently find their way to the House on the Thames, 
and always express themselves as having been as right royally served as is their 
due ; indeed, during the Season there is almost a Club-like character about the 
l)lace, so esteemed is it of the wisest fashionables of our day and generation. It 
is a place where the passing visitor from foreign shores is certain to see important 
" somebodies," and " personages " of note and distinction in art and letters, as well 
as social standing. It is a centre w^here the curious in such matters can see 
modern life at its best, and you may rest assured that when you are at the Savoy 
you are of necessity in good company. It can fairly lay social claim to the old 
classic text, and vaunt as its motto, " Noscitur a sociis^ This means, my fair readers, 
in more homely Anglo-Saxon, that " all the birds of the very best feathers here 
flock together." It is for you to judge of the beautiful building of their nest. 
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Rome and Roman Society. 

By B. PISANI. 

" Oh Rome, my country ! City of the Soul !...." 
Lord Byron—** Childe Harold " Canto. 

— -^-^^ 

INCE Lord Byron found the musical expression of an inarticulate though 
very general feeling, I believe most of us, when we think of Rome, 
almost unconsciously find on our lips the beautiful opening verse of 
" Childe Harold^s " canto. 

It has indeed a strange, powerful charm, the old city. All the seething fulness 
of modern life cannot mar the calm majesty of past centuries. The old life still 
beats powerfully in the town of the Popes, and its loveliness has a peculiar 
characteristic greatness. Like all things really beautiful, it seems to belong morally 
to all the world; it has a wide spiritual cosmopolitism, very different and more 
noble than anything this word may express when referring to other towns. 

Whatever your first impression may have been, the town grows upon you, 
the charm works unerringly and rapidly. One gets to love Rome as one loves no 
other city, almost as one loves a living being. 

Give me a sunny Roman day — a coloured, scented mass of flowers crowding 
the steps of Bernini's fountain in Piazza di Spagna — the " living joy " of the flowers 
and the water, under the intensely luminous blue of the sky. ... I can think 
of nothing more perfect in the world ! And then the old Palaces of Rome have 
ever some new tale to tell of the life beating within them. The everlasting fight 
of past and present going on unceasingly, not so much on the surface as in the 
depths, lends a quaint peculiar flavour to Roman life, if you get at all near it. 
It seems strange how they can go on at all, these two adverse currents, running 
so fearfully close together ; and you are astonished to think what a power of tact 
and clever diplomacy on both sides is needed to keep the surface unruffled. 

Do you remember seeing any of the beautiful prints of the past century? 
They have a rich golden-russet tone, and gi^e you a very precise feeling of the 
life of their times in their somewhat elaborately overwrought style. They are 
mostly pictures of streets and squares, with palaces in the background; Cardinals 
and Prelates driving past in gorgeous carriages ; processions of priests and nobles 
in rich costumes. 
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Well, the olden gilt barouches do not certainly cross the modern railway 
tracks, but in the Vatican the Roman Princes still wear their short puffing velvet 
breeches and their Spanish friezes and cloaks ; and in the wide dusky halls of 
their palaces the dais, with its large crest and coronet, hangs as of old. 

Few of the Roman princes have gone over to the Italian crown, they remain 
staunchly loyal to their lord, and, as a proof of it, keep proudly to their old forms 
of etiquette. For their countrymen, the Roman aristocracy is certainly the proudest 
and most exclusive. Italians say, in fact, "as proud as a Roman prince." The 
thirty years which have elapsed since Rome was conquered and declared capital of 
Italy have scarcely altered or pacified things. Roman society remains divided in two 
camps, the " black " and the " white " ; clericals and royalists stand just as wide apart 
as ever; but their respective attitude towards each other differs somewhat. The 
clericals stand back rigidly, like a sort of living reproach, brazenly ignoring everything 
that relates to or belongs to the new power ; whilst the " whites " try to give as little 
importance as possible to their vanquished political adversaries, and seem willing to 
meet them half way. 

The members of the clerical society scarcely entertain at all. The strictest of 
them have kept their drawing rooms closed in sign of mourning ever since 1870, 
and their intimate receptions are still what they used to be thirty years ago ; a little 
court apart, keeping to its old etiquette and somewhat faded splendour, graced by the 
princes of the Church, cardinals and prelates, who are often the most charming of 
society men, as they are the cleverest of diplomats. The strictly " black " aristocracy 
is not very numerous ; the heads of the princely Roman families, whose offices at the 
Papal Court run down in direct inheritance from father to son, have remained faithful 
to the Vatican. Their sons lead a life of almost forced inaction. Most of the great 
fortunes have suffered severe losses ; yet, in spite of this, the young clerical nobles have 
few careers open to them. They cannot join the army or navy, because to them it is 
an army of usurpers ; and if they lend their one year's unwilling service in the " volun- 
teers," it is only because the law orders it. Diplomacy is equally closed to them, as 
they cannot accept any situation having anything whatever to do with the State. This 
attitude of mute hostility must be rather trying, specially when you think that it must 
often be a question of partial estrangement between members of the same family, as 
many of the cadet branches have gone over to the crown. They have not, of course, 
broken their intimate intercourse with their relations, but there is ever a deep gap 
between them. 

Naturally the "white" aristocracy, with nothing to regret or to mourn for, 
entertains widely enough. The rustle of silks, the passing smile of pretty faces, the 
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merry sound of voices and steps often enliven the solemn grandeur of many a wide 
marble staircase and princely court. But few of the members of the clerical society 
ever attend these receptions. Some of the women and younger men are, indeed, a 
little less strict — Rome would have so little pleasure to give them if they kept so 
absolutely to themselves ! But even they do not appear if the entertainment be at all 
official or if any of the Royal Princes or Court officials be present. Of course, it is 
useless to say that they equally do not attend the parties given by the foreign embassies. 
The Vatican has its own embassies and recognises no others — every catholic country, 
and some of the great Protestant Powers like Germany, have two quite separate 
embassies in Rome. The position of the two respecting each other is somewhat 
awkward, as they are fain to ignore each other completely; and their members, however 
friendly their mutual private relations may be, can have no intercourse in public life. 

This state of things, that reminds us rather of old feuds in the middle ages, 
seems strange in a modern capital ; still it is an undeniable fact. If it lends a quaint, 
old-fashioned flavour and zest, a very peculiar character and interest to a society which 
otherwise would be exactly like the society of any other large town, it is nevertheless 
a matter of regret and anxiety to every true Italian and every sincere friend of Italy. 

The causes are deep and intricate. It is certain that the black and white aris- 
tocracy can only meet on friendly terms in Rome on a sort of neutral ground ; one 
thing often does bring them together — it is the beauty and wit and high spirits of 
foreign women — American women first and foremost ; their charm smoothes the w^ay, 
and every political controversy is forgotten. 

You could easily be convinced of this fact by looking in towards tea time, at the 
elegant crowd gathered in the beautiful conservatory of the Grand Hotel, or round 
the richly decorated tables of its Restaurant, at night. You might often see there, 
fascinated by the same lovely eyes and girlish gaiety, a gentleman-in- waiting of the 
Queen and one of the Holy Father's " Camerieri segreti " talking side by side in the 
same circle on most friendly terms — the Grand Hotel is indeed that neutral territory 
I was speaking of just now. It is like meeting on foreign ground. The prodigal 
display of beauty, elegance and everything that position and wealth can give, the ever 
varied life and movement, the crossing of many different tongues, amongst which the 
English language always predominates ; the rich tasteful comfort of the rooms ; every- 
thing, in short, helps to make you forget exactly where you are — might it not be 
Paris, London or New York? — A more pleasant, comfortable, brilliant "place de 
reunion " could not be found, and Roman society has soon learnt to appreciate it 
It has become quite the rage for smart men and women to take their five o'clock tea, 
to give their dinners and suppers at the Grand Hotel — and you are sure to meet 
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more of the very flower of Roman society in a day there, than you would in a month 
by visiting private houses. Certainly the number of smart, lovely women you invari- 
ably come across in the halls of the Grand Hotel has something to do with Roman 
society's marked favour for it. How many a charming American or English girl 
has gone from there only to grace the drawing rooms of some stately old Roman 
Palace ? Clericals and Royalists — black and white — you are apt to forget that any 
such thing really exists just outside the doors of the Grand Hotel. 

But there are few paths that women's grace and charm cannot smooth ; and what 
is it that a pair of bright eyes cannot make you forget ? . . . . 



ANALYSIS OF THE ARTESIAN WELL WATER 

OF THE SAVOY HOTEL. 

I have analysed the sample of water sent to me from the Savoy Hotel on 
September 31st, 1889. 

The water is clear, bright, and almost colourless, and Is a potable water of 
high organic purity. Being soft. It is of first rate quality for washing purposes. 

There is not the slightest trace of lead, even in the water which has been 
standing lor some time In the lead pipes. 

AMAi%/cic QralM per 

ANALYSIS. Oallon. 

Free Ammonia ... ... ... ... ... ... ... '044 

Albuminoid Ammonia '003 

Nitrogen as Nitric Acid *oio 

Oxygen absorbed from a solution of permanganate of potash 

at a temperature of 80"* F. in 15 minutes *ooa 

Do. in 4 hours '017 

Hardness before boiling 3*90 

Do. after boiling *34 

MINERAL ANALYSIS. 
Bicarbonate of Soda ia*8a 

Sulphate of Soda 16*63 

Chloride of 5oda 17*61 

Carbonate of Lime 3*73 

Carbonate of Magnesia 1*94 

Nitrate of Magnesia *o6 

Silica ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... *99 

Carbonate of Iron "80 



53*57 
October, 1889. J. H. PAUL, B.Sc, 
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Special Features 



OF THE 



Savoy Hotel and Restaurant. 
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HE first special feature of this institution is its exceptional position at the 
bend of the river by Cleopatra's Needle, enjoying, as it does, from its front 
windows and the restaurant terrace, what is probably the finest garden 
and river view in Europe, a panorama from Battersea to the Tower 
Bridge; by day, in all weathers, in sunshine or rain or in the fogs loved by 
Mr. Whistler, a thing of beauty ; by night, with the myriads of lamps twinkling along 
the edge of the river, a fairy scene. No other such position can be now obtained for 
such a building, and it can never be deprived of it. The " thing of beauty is a joy for 
ever.*' 

The next point which claims notice is the absolute and perfect quiet. The Savoy 
is .not surrounded by the noisy clatter of a main thoroughfare ; the hum of the busy 
town is only a far-off murmur, and in any part of the Hotel, as quiet a night's sleep can 
be got as if far away in the country. 

The Savoy was the first hotel in the world the building and construction of which 
were thought out with a view to securing every perfection of modem luxury and comfort 
in living ; it, indeed, anticipated many such features which have since been found to be 
almost necessities. First of these is the number of bath rooms. Before the Savoy, 
there was no hotel in Europe which had more than two or three bath rooms on each 
floor ; which rooms, therefore, visitors had — a most objectionable thought — to share with 
others, waiting their turn in dressing gown, with sponge in hand, peeping out of half- 
opened doors. In the Savoy, a spacious bath room — a private bath room — ^was 
arranged to every suite of rooms. The Hotel is, indeed, chiefly built in suites of 
private sitting room, one or more bedrooms, and bath room, so that visitors can enjoy 
the same comforts of privacy — or nearly so — when they desire it, as in their own 
houses or flats, with the advantage of being able to step out from this privacy into 
scenes of gaiety in the restaurant, caf(^, and public rooms when they feel so inclined. 
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The Savoy was the first hotel in the world to abolish gas altogether, and to have 
the electric light kept on all night, instead of guests having to strike matches, light up 
candles, or turn on gas after 11.30 or 12 o'clock. It was the first hotel to adopt 
shaded electric light everywhere, including shaded electric bedside lights ; thus avoid- 
ing glare and enabling everyone to indulge in the much-abused but delightful habit of 
reading in bed, and being able, be it understood, to turn out and on their light 
without getting out of bed and wandering about in the dark. This, like so many 
good " Savoy " innovations, has been copied everywhere since. 

The Savoy was the first hotel in which a careful and successful attempt was made 
to furnish the rooms in the manner of a nobleman or gentleman's private house, 
without the disfiguring placards, preposterous pictorial decorations, etc., which are so 
offensive in the bulk of hotels. In place of the usual atrocities will be found artistic 
sideboards, chiffoniers and cabinets, mantel-pieces designed by Mr. Colcutt; 
Morris's and Jeffreys' wall papers; De Morgan's, Delft, and other artistic pottery, Jap- 
anese and China porcelain, no barbarities of green and red wine glasses, and nothing 
to jar on cultivated tastes, and sensitive nerves. It takes time to get these things 
appreciated, and a large bulk of the public requires educating up to them. But this has 
been done, and is continuing, and the reputation of the place in these respects is fixed. 

The Savoy is the first hotel in the construction of which a carefully considered 
scheme was made for a complete artistic decoration of the whole of the interior. In 
this, as in themorehomely ideas of comfort above referred to, consideration has been 
chiefly given — entirely one may say — to those inside the hotel. They are the persons 
to be considered. They do not stand outside and stare at it, but they spend their time 
and live inside it. The hotel was therefore designed ** from the inside," if such an 
expression, which conveys what is intended, may be used. The outside, the elevation 
in fact, springs entirely from the internal arrangements. The exterior was therefore 
kept as simple and plain as possible, some artistic ornament being used along the 
balconies, and that being about all. The main endeavour was to get a thoroughly 
artistic and satisfying internal decoration everywhere. At much trouble this was done. 
The public hardly know how few and how difficult to get hold of are the artists, the 
artist workmen, and others who are able to carry out properly the work of an 
artist. With no disrespect to the large furnishing and decorating firms, it may be said 
that very few of these know how to properly carry out anything of the sort, and 
the result of their labour has often, one might say usually, been a barbarous and 
meaningless medley of inferior art workmanship. The result of what was done at 
the Savoy is now a matter of historic interest. Since that was built, any hotels 
erected putting forward any pretensions to be high-class, have, according to their lights, 
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and the enlightenment of the promoters, less or more successfully attempted to 
copy these artistic features and the various provisions of luxury and comfort referred 
to in previous paragraphs; with a result of which those qualified can judge, and 
of which those unqualified may remain in happy ignorance. 

The Savoy was the first hotel in the world in which lifts were arranged (and 
large and commodious lifts, ascending rooms in fact) to run all nighty thus bringing 
the top floor on the level of the street below, and enabling the top floor rooms 
to be made as spacious, lofty, and well furnished as those of the lower floors. The 
top floors are, indeed, let at the same prices as the lower floors, and from the view 
and air are more sought after. This feature of all-night-running lifts has since been 
copied at most other hotels ; but, before the Savoy was built, guests used, after 
1 2 o'clock at night, to have to walk up to the top of the house if they wanted to get 
there. 

One may refer to the wide and spacious balconies, all along the front overlooking 
the river view, which are suitable, and used, for promenades or sitting out on in 
the fine weather ; not the least interesting and fascinating of these is the famous 
Restaurant Balcony 

The court-yard may also be referred to with its suggestion of Continental life 
and the Delia Robbia fountain, by Mr. Harold Rathbone. This large court-yard 
loses the hotel a lot of space in rooms, but ensures that all the rooms looking on it are 
beautifully light and airy. 

A novel feature at the Savoy was the abolition of all separate charge for 
attendance and baths, which are included in the price of rooms. This innovation 
has perhaps never been so thoroughly appreciated by the public as it deserves, 
and it has sometimes caused the remark to be made that the charges for rooms 
(very slightly increased in consequence) were high. But when it is remembered that 
the charge usually made for attendance is is. 6d. for each guest and for baths in 
bath rooms 2s., total 3s. 6d., and that this is added to the charges for rooms at 
other hotels, it will be seen that the total charge at the Savoy is really very moderate, 
often less than elsewhere. 

A great feature of the Savoy is the amount of light and air. Note that the 
nearest house in front, on the south, is on the other side of the river, between a 
quarter and half a mile off"; on the west, at Chelsea, and on the east, somewhere 
between St. Paul's and the Tower of London ; and it will be understood the sort 
of space there is for light and air, air which blows from three points of the compass, 
from Epsom on the Surrey Hills, from Greenwich, and beyond Kew, straight on to the 
building. 
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The artesian well must not be forgotten. From this is drawn a supply of 
absolutely pure drinking water. In these days when microbes are dreaded, too 
much importance cannot be attached to this guaranteed purity (see Mr. J. H. PauFs 
analysis on page 86), to say nothing of the delightful taste of this water as compared 
with the hard and faded taste of that supplied elsewhere. For baths the softness of 
this water renders it especially luxurious. 

The Savoy was the first hotel in the world, the first building it is believed except 
one or two warehouses, built entirely of fireproof materials. 

The chief materials used are brick, concrete, and girders and stanchions encased 
in concrete. No wood is used for any constructional part of the building, nor 
anywhere in the building at all except for doors and window frames, the ornamental 
panelling in the restaurant, and a wood floor in the ball room, laid over the concrete 
floor. All the rest of the floors are of incombustible coke breeze concrete without 
wood, and so are the partitions. Previous to the opening, Mr. D'Oyly Carte con- 
sulted his friend. Sir Eyre Massey Shaw (then better known as Captain Shaw), on the 
question of insurance, and got him to go over and thoroughly examine the building 
and the plans. Captain Shaw stated that, if the building, built as it was, were a large 
warehouse without internal divisions and filled with combustible material, and a fire 
should break out, it would be almost impossible to destroy it ; but that, as it was 
built, divided into living rooms as an hotel, it would be in his opinion absolutely 
impossible that any serious fire should take place, or anything more than burning out 
a room ; and he stated that were he the freeholder, he should not take the trouble to 
insure it. We may add that, for the satisfaction of those who might feel nervous, the 
building was so arranged, although there was no real occasion for it, that, given 
a person standing in any particular place, and an impossible fire breaking out, on 
either side of him or her, there was always a way of escape in the opposite direction. 
Visitors and residents in the hotel may thus feel a very comforting sense of 
security. This feature, it is understood, has not been reproduced elsewhere, except 
at Claridge's, there being no other hotel which enjoys this most important advantage. 

To conclude with what has contributed no doubt more than everything else to 
the phenomenal success of the world-renowned Savoy Hotel — The Cuisine. It was the 
aim of the promoters from the very first to establish, and they feel pride in asserting 
that they have established, the finest restaurant and cuisine in the world. There is 
only one cuisine — the French. Upon that may be engrafted features taken from 
other countries — by the intelligent French chef, and only by him. He may occasion- 
ally, as a concession, bestow upon inhabitants of other nations one of their own 
barbarous dishes, elevated by his refining power into something civilised, but the 
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French cuisine, ^nd the principles of the French cuisine, must remain supreme, if 
gastronomic success is to be achieved and maintained. Whatever complaints we 
may have against France, we must be grateful to her for the art of cookery. France 
is the home of high-class cookery, and in Paris are its supreme manifestations. There 
has never been at the Savoy, and there will never be under the present direction, any 
other than a French chef, and one who has been through the highest class cuisines of 
Paris. There has never been, and will not be, other than a French sous-chef under 
him, and a French " brigade" of " chefs de parti " and " marmitons." All the dishes are 
cooked and served in the Parisian manner. The maitres d'hotel are all adepts in the 
Parisian methods, and thewaiters—triHing detail, but which keeps up the atmosphere — 
instead of being dressed in greasy dress suits, imitations of gentlemen's evening dress, 
wear short jackets, turnover collars, and fresh white aprons. So that, except for Che 
greater size of the rooms, one might, in the Savoy restaurant, fancy oneself in the most 
popular boulevard restaurant. 

A "Committee of Taste" for the Savoy and Claridge's Hotels (a revival of 
the original Restaurant Committee of 1889), among whom are now M, Luiz de Soveral, 
Count Albert Mensdorff, the Marquis of Granby, the Earl of Chesterfield, the Hon. 
Francis Bertie, and General Oliphant, all well known as connoisseurs, have kindly 
consented to act, and to meet from time to time to discuss and advise on matters 
connected with the cuisine and wines of the Savoy Restaurant and of Claridge's 
Hold. On this Committee are also Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Hwfa Williams, Mr. 
R. D'Oyly (Tarte, and Mr. Rupert D. Carte, who are likewise Directors of the 
Company. It will thus be seen that exceptional guarantees are given for the high 
character of the Restaurants of both Hotels and the perfection of details. 

M.M;c!i, 1000. 
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Special Feafures 



OF 



Claridge's Hotel. 



— »-«- 




HE main features of novelty referred to in the construction and organisation 
of the Savoy Hotel have, where practicable, been reproduced and, as 
far as possible, still further developed at Claridge's. 

Especial attention has been given to the furnishing of luxurious suites, 
and arrangements for making a luxurious home for Royal personages, the aristocracy 
and plutocracy, during the London season and at other times when visiting or 
passing through London. 

The situation of Claridge's, close to Grosvenor Square and Hyde Park, in 
the very centre of smart London, need not be insisted on, as being the perfect 
position for the reception of such guests. 

One of the most distinguished chefs of modern times, well known all over 
the civilised world, for some years recently the presiding genius of one of the most 
celebrated restaurants in Paris, provides the dejeuners and dinners of the haute 
cuisine of France ; and the comforts of guests are looked after by that popular 
and accomplished hotel director Monsieur Henri Mengay, whose long acquaintance 
with the distinguished class of guests who frequent the new Royal Claridge's enables 
him to anticipate their requirements and, with the aid of his able staff, to fulfil 
them. 
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XLbc Savoi? IDoteL Ximtteb. 

C. F. MUNRO, Secretapy. 

Directors. 

President : R. D'OYLY CARTE. 
Sip ARTHUR SULLIVAN. HWFA WILLIAIVIS. 

R. A. HANDCOCK. RUPERT D'OYLY CARTE, 

Assistant Managing Directop. 

Vice-Chairman: R. KEATING CLAY. 
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LONDON : 

THE SAVOY HOTEL. 

THE SAVOY RESTAURANT 

CLARIDGE'S HOTEL. 



PARIS : 

THE RESTAURANT MARIVAUX. 



ROAVE : 

THE GRAND HOTEL. 
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53VOy HOTEL AND RE5TAURANT, 

LONDON. 



THE 5AVOY RE5TAURANT. 

THE MOST RENOWNED AND FASHIONABLE RESTAURANT 

-^ IN THE WORLD. -t^ 

Ooerlooklna tin Rlo^r ChaoKs and XH €nbankneiit 6ardeiis. 

BY DAY THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CARDEN AND RIVER VIEW IN EUROPE; BY NIGHT A FAIRY 8CENL 

Cbef-MAiTRE THOURAUD. 

THE SPLENDID SERIES OF PRIVATE DINING ROOMS, WITH BALCONIES 

OVERLOOKING THE RIVER, IS UNIQUE IN LONDON. 
Tb€ OrchtMtrm pimyM dmrtmg DInatr mad Sapper, and oa Smtnrday and Sunday 

aftemooaa during tf^/emier. 

-*^ 

THE 5AVOY CAP6- 

CAFE PARISIEN, READING AND WRITING ROOMS open to the tnibllc £ree of 
charge, near the Beaufort Buildings entrance from the Strand* Luncheons, 
Dinners, Suppers; Grill; American Bar* ^ Plats du |our'' ready daily from 12.3a 

-i- 

THE 5AVOY HOTEL. 

THE wonderfully open situation of the Hotel, overlooking the River Thames and the Gardens, 
makes the rooms bright, fresh, and airy ; and, from the absence of the carriage traffic of a main 
thoroujjhfare, they are delightfully quiet. 

The rooms are arranged chiefly in Suites, consisting of private sitting-room or rooms, one or 
more bedrooms, private bath-room, etc. There are also detached bedrooms, and suites of two or 
more bedrooms, with private bath-rooms, etc. There are seventy bath-rooms in the Hotel. 

The rooms on the top floor are exactly equal in height, furniture, etc., to those on the lowest. 

Large and handsome Otis Elevators running nls:ht and day. 

A spacious Courtyard in the Continental style, with fountain of the new Delia Robbia ware. 

Tlie Building Is of incombustible materials tlirous:hout. 

Shaded Electric lights everywhere, including Bedside Lights. 

Pure drinkins^ water, supplied by an artesian well over 420 feet deep. 

Ihe new and handsome Reception Hall is on the courtyard level, decorated in the 
Genoese style. 

The White Drawing Room is exactly below the Restaurant and looks on the Gardens. 

The Smoking Room, with Bar and Reading Room, adjoins the Reception Bureau. 

Billiard Room, with English, French, and American Tables. 

The Victoria Rooms. — For Balls, Banquets, Ke2imcntal Dinners, Wedding Break faint's, 
Alicrnoon Receptions, etc. 

RAILWAY, STEAMSHIP, THEATRE TICKET OFFICES AND HAIRDRESSER'S SALOON IN THE HOTEL 

SPECIAL TBLBPHONB TO PARIS. 

-J- 

6enera1 manager - M. HENRI MENGAY. 

BMiBtantiftanager-MR. W. D. COLLINS. 
Chef de R^eption ' M. FRANCOIS. House Manageress ' Miss F. J. WILLIS. 
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5AV0y HOTEL AND RE5TAURANT. 







TARIFF. 

-^ 

Bedrooms for one person, from 7s. 6d. per day ; for two persons, from 12s., iocluding 
all extras such as Attendance, Baths and Lis:ht. 

Suites of Apartments, containing Sitting-room, Bedroom, Private Bath-room or Dressing- 
room and W.C., from 30s. Larger Suites at proportionate prices. Attendance, Baths and 

Light always included. 

s, d, 
Cai6 or Th^ simple is., with Cut Bread and Butter ....16 

Caf^-or Th^ complet (Coffee, Tea, Cocoa, Chocolate, with Bread and Butter or 

Toast) ..........20 

English and American Breakfasts served in the Salle h Manger (see the daily 

metiu), from 8.0 to ii.o ........ 3 6 

Breakfast, served in the Private Rooms {ask /or Special Carte). 

Dejeuners and Luncheons k la Carte, served in the Restaurant or on the Terrace 
overlooking the Gardens and River (see the Cane of the day) from 1 1 o'clock 

Dejeuner, or Luncheon, at a fixed price, served in the Restaurant or on the 

Terrace from 12 to 3 o'clock .......50 

"Five o'clock Tea," Ices and Relresbments served in the "Mikado Room" and on the Terrace. 

Dinners h la Carte, served in the Restaurant and on the Terrace. 

"The Savoy Dinner," ser\-ed in the Salle k Manger, on the same floor as the 

Restaurant, from 6 to 8.30, at separate tables . . . fixed price 7 6 

Tables may be booked in advance. 

" The Opera Supper," served in the Restaurant and on the Terrace, from 

II p.m. ........ fixed price 5 o 

Visitors* Servants are boarded at 6s. per day, Rooms being extra according to location. 

Fires in the Sitting Rooms at 2s. 6d. per day. Evening Fires, is. 6d. 

- — .J, 

Fron? October till April Special Arraogen^enis can 

be n>a^^ for a stay. 
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UNDER THE SAME DIRECTION AS THE SAVOY HOTEL 



Zh€ 1}om€ of Xings ^"^ princes* 



Claribge's Dotel, 

BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Telegrams • "CLARIDGrS HOTEL, LONDON." Tdcphoaei No. 5397 GERRARD. 



»♦« 



STAtf old Tfogai ^osMiy Tfesuseftated. 



!♦• 




<9enetal Aanaget: 

M. HENRI MENGAY. 

(Formerly Manager of the Grand Hotel, Monte Carlo, of the Hotel National, Lucerne, 
the Hotel Stahlbad, St* Morltx, and Proprietor of the Hotel Bellevue, San Remo*) 

Chef de Ctilsinet M. NIGNON. 
(For the last three years Head Chef of Paillard's Restaurant at Paris.) 

Chef de R^cepCton i M. BORGO. 
-I*^ 

N situation, for fashiorjable residence, Claridge's is unsurpassed and unsur- 
passable. It stands between Grosvenor Square and Berkeley Square, in the 
very centre of fashionable London. It is only a few minutes' walk from 
Hyde Park, Bond Street, Piccadilly and Regent Street, and within easy dis- 
tance of all the principal picture galleries, exhibitions, railway stations and theatres. 
For families visiting London for the season, no more central situation could be 
chosen. 

The rooms are large, airy, and cheerful, and the situation ensures perfect quiet. 

The PRIVATE SUITES are probably the most luxurious in Europe, and 
are decorated and furnished in different styles, such as Louis XV., Louis XVI., 
Empire, Georgian, Adams, Sheraton, etc. Each suite is complete in itself, with 
Private Entrance and Vestibule, Bathroom, Lavatory, etc. 

These suites can be taken for the London season, and so all the troubles and 
responsibilities of a furnished house avoided ; every facility being given for enter- 
taining by way of dinners, dejeuners^ receptions, etc. ; in fact, families may enjoy 
all the conveniences and comforts of a house of their ow^n, without its many 
drawbacks. 
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There are a large number of smaller suites, with private bathrooms, etc., and 
a number of single and double bedrooms. There are nearly one hundred bath- 
rooms in the hotel. The baths are all of china. No Charge is made for baths. 

The ROYAL SUITE, A suite of rooms has been designed for the lodging 
of Royalty. This suite is shut off from the rest of the hotel, and has its own 
Private Entrance from the street, with Vestibule and Staircase, magnificent Recep- 
tion, Dining and Drawing Rooms, most elegantly furnished Bedrooms and 
Bathrooms, etc., and Servants* Rooms, the whole forming practically a private house, 
with all the conveniences of an hotel. 

The hotel is lighted throughout by Electricity, and no trouble or expense has 
been spared in getting the prettiest and most convenient fittings. Each bedroom 
has its shaded reading-lamp by the bedside. The corridors, bathrooms, lavatories, 
etc., are all heated in cold weather. 

Every precaution has been taken for the safety of visitors. The structural 
parts of the building are of incombustible materials throughout ; there are four fire- 
proof staircases affording exits in every direction; and on every floor are hydrants 
and fire-extinguishing appliances. 

Above the ground floor, on each floor of living rooms, is provided a special 
Private Dining Room, elegantly furnished and decorated in the Georgian manner, 
which can be engaged at any time by visitors staying on that floor, who are thus 
enabled to entertain their friends close to their own private apartments, and keep their 
own suites free for use afterwards. 

For quiet and privacy, double doors have been provided between the apart- 
ments, and double floors constructed. The latter, the only effective means of pre- 
venting sound from passing from one floor to another, is a new feature in hotels. 

The Passenger Elevators, of which there are three, are constructed upon the 
latest and most approved safety system by the Otis Elevator Company. 

Carriages drive into the Main Entrance and set down under cover, a great 
convenience to guests. There is a Private Entrance for Ladies, or those who 
prefer not to enter by the Grand Vestibule. 

The Main Entrance leads straight to the Grand Vestibule, and immediately 
beyond this is the Great Hall, which forms a charming and comfortable lounge. 
Surrounding this are the various public rooms, the Salle ^ Manger and Restaurant, 
the Drawing Room, the Reading Room, and the Rooms for Smoking and Billiards. 
The Restaurant and Salle k Manger adjoin ; the service in the Restaurant is d, la 
carte^ and in the Salle \ Manger h prix fixe. 
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The decoration of these rooms, as well as that of the Royal Suite, has been 
designed by Mr. Ernest George, the celebrated artist-architect, and executed under 
his instructions by Messrs. Trollope and Sons. 

Other private suites have been decorated by Messrs. Bertram and Sons, who 
have also supplied the furniture of the Royal Suite, the various public rooms, and 
several of the private suites. 

Messrs. Maple have furnished a number of the private suites and other rooms. 
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TARIFF. 

Single Bedroom (including the use of Bathroom, for which no extra 
charge is made) ........ from 

Double Bedroom (ditto) ..... 

Double Bedroom and Dressing Room 

Double Bedroom and Bathroom (shut off; . 

Double Bedroom, Dressing and Bathroom (shut off; 

Suite of Rooms, consisting of Sitting Room, Double Bedroom, Dressing 
and Bathroom, etc., each Suite complete in itself, shut off fkx>m the 
rest of the Hotel and forming a Private Flat . . • from 
Attendance 1/6 per day per Guest. 

No charge for Baths or Electric Light 

Extra Bed 

Child's Cot . 

Fire in Sitting Room, all day 

Fire in Sitting Room, after 5 p 

Fire in Bedroom, all day 

Fire in Bedroom, after 5 p.m. 

Hald*s Room, Visitors* Floor 

Valet*s Room, Visitors* Floor 

Valet's Room, Sixth Floor 

Servant*s Board, per day 

RE5TAUKANT \ LA CARTE. 

Tea or Coffee (simple) ......... 

Ditto with cut bread and butter ...... 

English Breakfast (coffee, tea, chocolate, or cocoa, toast, rolls and butter) 

Eggs, fish, etc., as ordered, from the priced menu. 
Dejeuner k prix flxe (Luncheon) served in the Salle k Manger ft*om 

1.0 till 8.0 

Diner k prix fixe in the Salle k Hanger from 6.80 to 8.0 . 

(To Residents in the Hotel, 8 6). 
Luncheons and dinners in the private rooms are charged k la carte. 



from 



I » I 



76 
10 6 
14 6 
17/6 
25/0 



42/0 



8/0 
2/0 
3/0 
2/0 
2/0 
1/6 
4/0 
50 
3 
6,0 



1/D 
1/6 
20 



50 
10/6 



NOTE.— During the London season an increase is made in the charge for Rooms. 

FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, APPLY TO THE MANAGER. 
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UNDER THE SAME DIRECTION AS THE SAVOY HOTEL, LONDON. 



ROAVE. 



■^ta^ 




GRAND HOTEL, 



PIAZZA DELLA TERME— PIAZZA S. BERNARDO. 

Via Vcnti Settembre« 



Situated in tlie His^hest and Healthiest part of Rome 

looking full South. 



-*$4 



THE MOST COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN ITALY 



Aanaget ; 
M. A. PFYFFER (of the Grand H6tel National, Lucerne). 

B00i0tant Aana^er— M. DREYFUS. 
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ROAVE. 




kHE Grand Hotel, Rome, which was opened in January, 1894, is patronised 
by the elite of European and American Society. Built in a palatial style, 
profusely decorated in the interior with marbles and paintings, it is an 
excellent example of modern Italian architecture. 

The Grand Hotel is situated on the Monte Viminale, in the Piazza dalle 
Terme, the highest and healthiest quarter of Rome, close to the principal Palaces 
and Embassies. It stands in its own grounds, and commands a beautiful view of 
Rome and the Alban Hills. 

The fine Atrium, forming the principal entrance, gives a vivid impression of 
airiness and space, and withal of comfort. The magnificent Marble Staircase, 
dividing into two branches, leads to the Foyer on the first floor. 

The Great Hall leads into a gay Winter Garden, communicating with the large 
Drawing Room, and with the Reading and Writing Rooms. 

The Restaurant is a happy combination of richness and elegance, with its 
exquisite paintings, shining marbles, and glittering decorations. It has large sunny 
verandahs overlooking the garden. The cuisine is equal in every respect to that 
of the best Paris and London restaurants. 

An excellent Band plays daily in the Hotel. 

Guests not living in the Hotel can have dejeuner^ dinner, or supper in the 
Restaurant or at the Table d'Hote, which is served at separate tables. 

The Billiard Room is provided with English and American tables, and there is 
a Bar, Cafd, and Smoking Room, all elegantly furnished. 

Every description of accommodation is provided, from a single room to the 
most princely suite. 

There are numerous Bath Rooms and Lavatories on every floor. 

The Building is absolutely Fireproof, being made of incombustible materials 
throughout. 

The Corridors, Passages, Hall, and Atrium are kept warm in cold weather, 
night and day. 

A Coach starts regularly for the dihc.\.iic places of interest. 

Well-appointed Private Carriages and Saddle Horses for Hunting can be 
obtained on short notice at the office. 
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TARIFF. FRS. 

Bed Rooms for one person (Electric Light included) ... from 6 

J) jy jj inO persons yy y^ yj ..• ••• ^^ lo 

Private Salons „ „ „ ... ... „ 15 

Coffee, Tea, Chocolate "complet" ... ... ... ... ... i 

English or American Breakfast, served in the Salle k Manger ... 4 

Ddjeuner k la fourchette (Luncheon) (at separate tables) ... ... 4 

Table d'Hote Dinner (at separate tables) ... ... ... 6 

Private Dinners in the Restaurant ... ... ... ... from 8 

Private Dinners in the Salons ... ... ... ... ... „ 10 

RESTAURANT A LA CARTE. 

There are splendid Suites of Rooms for Private Dances, Receptions and " At 
Homes." 

The whole of the Sanitary Arrangements of the Hotel have been carried out 
by Messrs. Jennings, of London. They are of the most modern description, and 
have been constructed regardless of expenditure, with the object of obtaining the 
most perfect sanitation. 

Two large Lifts, supplied by the American Otis Elevator Company, take 
visitors to the terrace on the roof, from which an unparalleled view of Rome and 
the Campagna can be enjoyed. 

The Hotel is entirely illuminated by Electricity. 

The Cuisine is cosmopolitan, but the dominant tone is high-class PVench, and 
is under the able direction of Mons. Louis (Chef du Grand Hotel National, Lucerne, 
during the summer season). 

The Cellars contain the finest brands of Wines at moderate prices. 
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CO/i5UL.ATE OFFICES I/i UONDOri. 



America (United States oO, X2, St. Helen's Place, Bishopsgate Street, E.G.; Embassy, i, Carlton 

House Terrace, S.W. 
Argentine Republic (La Plata), 3, Budge Row, Cannon Street, E.C. ; Legation, 16, Kensington 

Palace Gardens, W. 
Austria and Hungary, Office, 32-3, Laurence Pountney Lane, E.C. ; Embassy, 18, Belgrave 

Square, S.W. 
Belgium, Office, 11, Bishopsgate Street Within; Legation, 18, Harrington Gardens, South 

Kensington. 
Bolivia, Office, 12, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
Brazil (United States of). Office, 6, Great Winchester Street, E.C. ; Legation, 55, Curzon Street, 

Ma3rfiur, W. 
Chili (Republic of). Office, 148, Leadenhall Street, E.C. ; Legation, 29, Queen's Gate Terrace, S.W. 
China, Legation, 49, Portland Place, W. 
Colombia (Republic of), Office, Ethelburga House, Bishopsgate Street, E.C. ; Legation, 53, Victoria 

Street, S.W. 
Costa Rica, Office, 58, Lombard Street, E.C. 

Denmark, Office, i, Muscovy Court, Tower Hill, E.C; Embassy, 24, Pont Street, S.W. 
Ecuador (Republic oO, 3, Copthall Buildings, E.C. 

France, Office, 38, Finsbury Circus, E.C. ; Embassy, Albert Gate House, Hyde Park. 
German Empire, Office, 49, P'insbury Square, E C. ; Embassy, 9, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 
(jREECE, Office, 19, Eastcheap, E.C. ; Legation, 31, Marloes Road, Kensington, W. 
Guatemala (Republic of). Office, 22, Great Winchester Street, E.C. 

Haiti, Office, 32, Fenchurch Street, E.C. ; Legation, 5, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W. 
Hawaiian Lslands, Office, 91, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Honduras, Office, 34, Great St. Helen's, E.C. 

Italy, Office, 44, Finsbury Square, E.C. ; Embassy, 20, Grosvenor Square, W. 
Japan, Office, 84, Bishopsgate Street Within ; L^^ation, 4, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
Liberia (Republic of). Office, 3, Coleman Street, E.C. 
Mexico, Office, Broad Street House, New Broad Street. 
Monaco, Office, 37, Conduit Street, W. 

Netherlands, Office, 4, Coleman Street, E.C. ; Legation, 118, Eaton Square, S.W. 
Nicaragua (Republic of), Office, 22, Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
Orange Free State, 43, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 
Paraguay (Republic of), 9, New Broad Street, E.C. 
Persia, Legation, 46, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

Peru (Republic of), 237, Winchester House. E.C. ; Legation, 3, Park Place, S.W. 
Portugal, Office, 6, South Street, Finsbury, E.C. ; Legation, 12, Gloucester Place, Portman 

Square, W. 
RouMANiA, Office, 67, Basinghall Street, E.C. ; Legation, 26, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Russia, Office, 17, Great Winchester Street, E.C. ; Embassy, Chesham House, Chesham Place, S.W. 
Salvador (Republic of), 8, Jeffreys Square, E.C. 
San Domingo, Office, 17, Coleman Street, E.C. 
Servia, Office, 42A, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
Si am. Office, 5 and 6, Great Winchester Street, E.C. ; Legation, 23, Ashburn Place, South 

Kensington, S.W. 
Spain, Office, 23, Billiter Street, E.C. ; Embassy, i, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 

Sweden and Norway, Office, 24, Great Winchester Street, E.C. ; Legation, 52, Pont Street, S.W. 
Switzerland, Office, 76, Victoria Street, S.W. ; Legation, 52, Lexham Gardens, W. 
Turkey, Office, 7, Union Court, Old Broad Street ; Embassy, I, Bryanston Square, W. 
Uruguay (Republic of), (Monte Video), Office, 39, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Venezuela (United States oQ, Office, 31 and 32, King William Street, E.C. 
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Anglo-Californian Bank, i8, Austin Friars, E.C. 

Bank of British Columbia, 6o, Lombard Street, E.G. 

Bank of Montreal, 22, Abchurch Lane, E.G. 

Bank of British North America, 3, Clement's Lane, E.G. 

Baring Brothers & Co., Limited, 8, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.G. 

Blydenstein & Co., 55 & 56, Thread needle Street, E.G. 

Brown, Shipley & Co., Founders' Court, Lothbury, E.G. 

Committee of American Bondholders. 17, Moorgate Street, E.C. 

CRtoiT Lyonnais, Cockspur Street, S.W. 

Financial Agency of the United States Government (Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., 

London Agents), Founders' Court, E.C. 
Keyser & Co., 21, Gornhili, E.G. ' 

King, Henry S. & Co., 65, Gornhili, E.G., and at 45, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Morgan, J. S. & Co., 22, Old Broad Street, E.G. 
Morton, Chaplin & Co., 6, Princes Street, Bank, E.G. 

New York, Ontario & Western Railway Co., Agency, 5, Great Winchester Street, E.G. 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Railway Co., 113, Wool Exchange, Basinghall Street, E.G. 
Soci6t6 G^n^rale, Lombard Street, E.G. 



PARIS AND THE EXHIBITION IN 1900: 

HOW TO GET THERE. 

The visitor to Paris has the choice of four direct routes from London to Paris, each of which 
has its respective attractions. The first route is that of the London, Chatham and Dover Railway 
vill Dover and Calais, the whole journey by which only takes 8 hours. This route has also the 
shortest sea passage, occupying a little over an hour. There are three services daily v Sundays included) 
as under : — 

9. o a.m. 
9. o 
9. 2 
1046 

10.55 » 
12.15 P-"^- 
I. o „ 
. . . . 5*o,f 

1st class, £2. i6s. iid. 2nd, £1. 19s. 8d. 
„ £4. 14s. 9d. „ £s. 9s. lod. 



Victoria . 
Holbom Viaduct 
St. Paul's . 
Dover 

i» _ • 
Calais Pier 



Paris Nord 

Fares — Single . 
,, Return. 



arr. 
dep. 

arr. 
dep. 



}i 



)) 



}» 



II. o a.m. 

II. o 

II. 2 

12.47 », 
I. op.m. 

2.20 

2.55 
7. o 



t» 



)> 



»» 



»> 



9.15 p.m. 

915 
9.17 

II. 5 

II. 10 

11.30 



}» 



>> 



i» 



it 



1. 14 a.m. 
5.38 p.m. 

3rd, £1. 5s. 6d. 
,, £2. OS. od. 



By the South Eastern Railway Company's route, vid Folkestone and Boulogne, the time occupied 
for the whole journey is about the same as the above, but the sea passage is longer — about 2f hours. 

Charing Cross 
Cannon Street 
Folkestone 



Boulogne 



}» 



Paris Nord 

Fares — Single 
Return 



99 



arr. 



10. o a.m. 
1.30 p.m. 

11.40 
I. o 
2.15 
540 

1st class, £2, I2S. od. 2nd, £1, i6s. od. 
^4- 9s. 9d- .. £3- 5s. 8d. 



2.45 p.m. 
2.50 „ 



dep. 



)) 



i» 



)> 



»» 



>f 



If 



4.35 
6.30 

6-55 
10.55 

3rd, £1. 
£i- 



II 



i> 



i» 



II 



II 



2s. 9d. 
175. 5d. 
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The London, Brighton and South Coast Railway Company have two services daily to Paris 
(Sundays included) vii Newhaven and Dieppe. This is the most picturesque route to Paris, and also 
the least expensive, but it occupies about one or two hours longer than the two routes above mentioned. 
The sea journey takes some 3} hours, but the boats will be found very commodious and comfortable and 
are the fastest of any of the boats in the Continental ser\'ices. It is probable that the Company will 
put on two additional steamers of 22-knot speed for the Exhibition traffic. 

Victoria 10. o a.m. 8.50 p m. 

Newhaven Harbour . . dep. XI -30 ,, 10.40 ,, 

Dieppe „ 3.34 „ 3-54 a.m. 

Paris (St. Lazare) arr. 6.55 „ 7.15 ,, 

Note. — A Pullman Drawing Room Car is run on the day boat express between Victoria and 
Newhaven. An extra charge of is. is made to first-class passengers using this car. 

Fares — Single . 1st class, ;^i. 14s. yd. 2nd, ^i. 5s. 7d. 3rd, £- i8s. jd. 
,, Return . „ £2. 18s. 3d. ,, £2. 2s. 3d. ,, ;f i. 13s. 3d. 

To travellers fond of a sea trip the London and South Western Company's route vik Southampton 
and Havre will offer the greatest attractions. This company runs one service daily (Sundays excepted) 
from Waterloo Station. The journey from London to Southampton occupies about 2 hours, the sea 
passage from Southampton to Havre some 8 hours, and the complete journey from London to Paris 
14 hours. The steamers are large and commodious and the saloon and cabin acccmmcdation excellent. 

Waterloo Station 9.50 p.m. 

Southampton dep. 12.15 midnight. 

Havre 8.15 a.m. 

Paris (St. Lazare). . . . arr. 11.30 „ 
Note. — A Restaurant Car is attached to the 8.15 a.m. train from Havre. 

Fares — Single . ist class, £i. 13s. lod. 2nd, ;^i. 4s. lod. 
Return . ,, £2. i6s, 8d. „ £2. os. 8d. 
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L.UQGAGe. 

Passengers should be careful to have their luggage roistered through to Paris at the London 
terminus, as they will thus avoid the trouble of examination by the Customs officers at the respective 
ports when entering France. 

fAOWEY. 

The following are the relative values of English and French current coins : — 

5 centimes (one sou) = about Jd., or i cent (United States) 
10 ,, = „ Id., „ 2 cents 

100 ,, (one franc) = ,, lod., „ 20 ,, ,, 

5 francs *= ,, 4s., ,, I dollar ,, 

20 „ (one Louis) = ,, i6s. 

English gold will be readily accepted anywhere in France, and it is more advantageous to change it 
there than in London, as a higher rate of exchange is thus secured. The current rate of exchange for 
an English sovereign is about 25fr. 20c. 



The charges for cab hire within the Fortifications during the day are as under : — 

For 2 i:)ersons, i^fr. the course ; 2fr. for the hour. 
For 4 „ 2ifr. „ 2jfr. „ „ 

The an^rse is any journey within the Fortifications, but it is well to remember that any stoppage by 
the passenger, however slight, completes a course. It should be stated when taking a cab whether it is 
required by the hour, otherwise it is considered as taken by the course. A small gratuity of from 
25 to 50c. is expected by the diiver. The day begins at six in the summer and seven in the winter and 
ends half an hour after midnight. A cab discharged outside the Fortifications must be paid 1 fr. extra. 
Luggage outside is charged 25c. each package, as also is any heavy luggage carried inside. The driver 
should give a ticket to the fare when being engaged. 
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